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WASHINGTON TALK 
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The Jugular’ Newsletter 


ashington is awash with 
newsletters. Hundreds of 
them scrutinize the minu- 
tiae of Government affairs for clients 
in industry and for subscribers inter- 
ested in almost everything from air 
pollution to tax havens. And now 
there is ‘Early Warning,’’ a $1,000 
a-year monthly newsletter for ‘‘key 


decision-makers” who want to know . 


about ‘‘matters of jugular concern.” 

Everything about the nine-month- 
old venture carries hush-hush over- 
tones. ‘‘Personal and confidential’’ is 
written on mass-distribution letters 
recently sent to solicit subscribers. 
On this basis, it is not surprising that 
Amaud de Borchgrave, one of the 
publishers and writers, said the news- 
letter itself was “‘ultraconfidential.” 
According to Mr. de Borchgrave, this 
means that if you subscribe, you 
should not make copies on the office 
copying machine. 

The newsletter is published by Mid- 
Atlantic Research Associates, con- 
sisting of Mr. de Borchgrave, former 
chief foreign correspondent for News- 
week; John Rees, who publishes In- 
formation Digest, another newslet- 
ter, and Robert Moss, a former editor 
at The Economist. 

“Early Warning’? ‘prornises to 
scoop the daily news media on domes- 
tic and foreign news, as seeh through 
the eyes of ‘‘former intelligence offi- 
cers, including ranking defectors 
trom the K.G.B. and its proxy serv- 
ices and former government officials 
recently in sensitive positions.’’ Mr. 
de Borchgrave said he recently of- 
fered early warnings on such things 
as Libya's troop buildup before its in- 
vasion of Chad and a currency deval- 
uation in Venezuela. 

“After studying our track record,” 
Mr. De Borchgrave wrote to potential 
subscribers, ‘Bill Casey of the C.I.A. 
took several subscriptions.” 

William J. Casey, the Director of 
Central Intelligence, is on vacation, 
but Dale Peterson, an agency spokes- 
man, said that no copies of the news- 
letter had arrived in the director’s of- 
fice, a]though he said Mr. Casey could 
be receiving them at home. 

Mr. Peterson said he was not famil- 
jar with ‘‘Early Warning,” but that 
even if he were, he would not be able 
to comment on its contents. 
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The Report on Reports 


fter writing legislation, Congress 
has to know how it works in the 
Teal world. Consequently, 
many laws require Government 
agencies to make reports on enforce- 
ment status, on significant mistakes, - 
on plans to spend large hunks of 
money and even reports on reports. 
The Clerk of the House recently 
filed a report listing about 3,000 
mandatory reports. The General Ac- 
counting Office, which regularly re- 
ports on wasteful reporting, knows of 
a couple thousand other ; 
which, altogether, cost more than $80 
million a year to produce. | 
“fT like the report the C.I.A. has to . 
write whenever they off someone,” : 
said Dan Buck, an aide to Represent. ; 
ative Patricia Schroeder and an avid | 
reader of the House Clerk’s report on 
reports. He was referring to a State 
Department report entitled, “legal 
intelligence activity; significant in- 
telligence failure; corrective action.” 
Some reports are theoretically 
available to the public, but it requires 
dogged research, starting at the 
House Documents Room. Most re- 
ports, however, are deemed confiden- 
tial 


A sampling: ‘‘Certain expenses of 
the President and Vice President,” 
“Audit of the House Beauty Shop," 
“Advance report on proposed mili- 
tary or paramilitary operations in 
Angola,” ‘Americans incarcerated 
abroad,” ‘Audits of undercover 
operations,” “‘Means of preserving 
and couserving intangible elements 
of the nation’s cultural heritage,” 
“Failure to compile a role of mem- 
bers of tribe who possess Kickapoo 
blood,” ‘‘Activities of the Gold Star 
Wives of America,” “Annual report 
of Little League Baseball,” ‘‘Sum- 
mary and review of the continuing 
study of rape,’”’ “Efforts to reduce 
paperwork and reporting.” 

Periodically, Congress passes a 
law to toss out some of the less useful 
studies. Recent cuts from the annual 
publication list include $7,000 warth of 
reports on the Tule Elk herd in Cali- 
fornia and $5 million worth of reports 
on Federal employee training pro- 


grams. 
Michael deCourcy Hinds 
Warren Weaver Jr. 
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ELECTRONIC NEWS 
29 August 1983 


DR. NO — CIA director William Casey has written TRW 
president Stanley Pace threatening to drop the firm from in- 
telligence agency procurements, citing the firm’s troubles on 
high priority CIA and White House programs. TRW’s problems 
with the secret SAFE program have been reported, but the 
firm also ran into trouble on Program 9646 and CAMS-2 
classified projects. as well as work in the White House Situa- 
tion Room. Neither the CIA nore TRW are talking about the 


letter... 
eee 
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WEEE PARADE’S SPECIAL Mi 


Intelligence Report 


aurence Barrett, Time 
magazine’s distinguished 
senior White House 
correspondent, popped in on 
Baie us not too long ago to diseuss: 
Gambling With.History, his superb -- 


book dealing with Ronald Reagan's ~~ 


accomplishments and failures in his 

| first two Presidential years. Barrett's 

‘ book, incidentally, was the first to 
teveal the purloining of President 
Jimmy Carter's briefing papers during 
the Reagan-Carter race of 1980. _ 

We asked the knowledgeable, 
insightful journalist of 25 years’ 
experience if he. would play- with 
us the “name-association game,” in 
which one party mentions a name 
and the other responds quickly with a 
thumbnail description. Herewith the 
White House names we dropped and 
Barrett's verbal pickups: 

Ronald Reagan—"“The most 
ideological President of our generation 
or perhaps the last two generations 

..much underestimated insofar as 
his grit is concerned... often too 
ngid for his own good and the 
country’s good. . . the biggest thinker 
and conceptualizer even though a 
lot of people don't understand that. 
This Administration is still running 

_ very heavily on Reaganism for its 
philosophical fuel.” 


Nancy Reagan—"Without 
question, the most misunderstood lady 
of the last generation. ..a shrewd 
woman who has influence on her 


husband... knows the kinds of 
things he does well... good political 
instincts of her own, has a very 


fine nose for staff matters, 
appointments... was very 
instrumental, for j instance, in the 


appointment of James Baker as chief 
of staff.” 


ween em eneasonn 
l 


tactician in the White House. . 


Because of volume ef mail received, Parade regrets.it cannot answer queries. 


By Lloyd $) Shearer ©1983 . asia ee 


James Baker (Wh (White House chief 
‘ oo staff}—"The best political 
. expert 
at legislative affairs and public 


- relations at a high level but not very - 


good at the finer points of policy.” 
Michael Deaver (deputy chief - 


of staff}—"The man closest to Ronald . 
- Reagan.. = a 


. probably the most. 
altruistic member of the official - 
household but still a litle _ 
uncomfortable in his er 
role.... the ultimate generalist. . 
very good at politics and public 
relations. He has not immersed himself 
in the hard business of governance 

. flies very much by instinct, just 
the way his principal [Reagan] 
does.” 


William Clark (national security | 


adviser}—"A perfect loyalist to his 


inside maneuverer™ whom I've met 
in politics.” 

Edwin Meese (counselor to the 
President}—"A good and virtuous 
man who's been forced to play 
somewhat out of his league.” 

George Shultz (Secretary of 
State}—"A temperaie influence who 
has helped Reagan in a number of 
situations but has been much.slower 
to take hold in the grand sense... is 
finally beginning to emerge as the 
foreign policy power, although ‘ Clark 
how contests that somewhat.” 

Caspar Weinberger (Secretary of 
Defense)—“! think he is probably 
the least effective Secretary of Defense 
since Louis Johnson, the difference 
being that Truman fired Johnson fairly 
early, and I don’t think Reagan will 
part with Weinberger.” 


principal and one of the mostcunning | 


ws 


William Casey (director, 

Central Intelligence Agency}—"I 
think most people are disappointed 
in his performance... He's been an 
embarrassment to the Administration 
outside the CIA because of his stock 
deals, because hethadn’ t reported 
clearly all his assets.” 


David Stockman (director, Office. 
of Management and Budget)—"A 
kind of intellectual gypsy who has 


_wandered from one branch of 


conservatism to another ... brilliant 
in many ways.. certainly knows 
the budget and fiscal process better 


- than anyone in this Administration 


...has suffered. I think, from acertain 
immaturity . .. got too high too fast, 
and some problems resulted.” 
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WILLIAM RUSHER 


.at home. . . 


NEW YORK 
as Ronald Reagan 
gotten a fair 
press? That ques- 
tion can probably 
never be fully dis- 
entangled from 
Washington Post 
political reporter 
Lou Cannon's immortal response: 
“T think he’s had a fairer press than 


.he deserves.” But preliminary. 
reports on a study currently being’ 


conducted by the Media Analysis 
Project at Geroge Washington Uni- 
versity suggest that what Cannon 
accidentally impliedis substantially 
closer to the truth than what he was 
trying to say. 


The Media Analysis Project is 
studying coverage of all “policy 
news” by nine of the nation’s major 
news sources (the three network 
evening news programs and the 
three national news magazines, 


plus The New York Times, The: 


‘ Washington Post and The Wall 
Street Journal) during the first 100 
days of 1983. The focus is on “‘soft 
news” — editorials, columns, com- 
mentaries and feature reports. 
Only one of the four parts of the 
project involves Reagan, and the 
preliminary report published in 
the June‘July issue of Public Opin- 
ion (the magazine of the American 
Enterprise Institute) concerns only 
quantitative findings from the net- 
, work evening news programs for 
| the first two months of 1983. But 


William Rusher is the publisher 
of the National Review. ; 


25 August 1983 


even this brief advance peek at the 
study and its conclusions is fasci- 
hating. ; 
According to the report's authors 
(Michael Robinson, Maura Clancey 
and Lisa Grand), all of whom are 
also involved in the project, “Ron- 
ald Reagan has received dispropor- 
tionately critical and negative 
press from the national media. ... 
No matter how we counted, the 


results ‘came“out’ the. same: bad. -analysts could: identify as “favor- 
‘ able” to Reagan. . ; 


press for Reagan and for hisadmin-— 
; And incidentally, this analysis of . 


istration.” 

As the authors point out, this 
finding is al] the more interesting 
because it directly contradicts 
recent charges by both the Colurn- 
bia Journalism Review and PBS's 
Inside Story, among others, that 
Reagan has adroitly rendered the 
media impotent. 

But let the statistics speak for 


themselves. The researchers iden- - 


tified just under 100 “stories” (net- 
work commentaries or features 
more than 2% minutes long) on 
policy issues. Of these, 46 men- 
tioned Reagan. And of the 46, two- 
thirds “were easily classified as 
explicitly favorable or unfavor- 
able.” 


And just what do you suppose 
were the proportions, pro and con? 
“Twenty-seven pieces were 
directly negative toward Reagan.” 
Exactly two were favorable. 

What was the actual word count? 
“Stories in which Reagan was 
treated favorably totaled 400 
words. ... Stories in which Reagan 
was treated unfavorably totaled 
8,800 words — a ratio of 22 to 1 


negative.” (Stories scored as “nev- 
tral” totaled 5,800 words.) 

The authors warn that this may 
overstate the case a bit, since many 
of the longest feature pieces con- 
tained only one or two clear neg- 
ative inferences about Reagan. On 


the other hand, the only two “favor-_ | 


able” storiés involving Reagan 


‘(and they were only moderately 


favorable at that) were both com- 
mentaries by NBC’s John Chancel- 
lor. Aside from those two, there 
wasn’t a single “policy news” story 
on any of the network evening news 
Programs during: the first two 
months of 1983 that the project 


the coverage of Reagan does not 


include the (overwhelmingly neg- . 
ative) coverage of such members of : 


his administration as CIA Director 
William Casey, or EPA’s Anne Gor- 
such Burford and Rita Lavelle, 
unless Reagan was specifically 
mentioned in the story. 

So, if you think you’re noticing a 


lot of negative reporting about | 
President Reagan on the evening ! 
news, you're absolutely right. As a: 


classic example, the authors cite 
ABC's feature report on Reagan’s 
first two vears. Over a picture of 
the president, a brilliantly colored 
graph traced the growth of unem- 
ployment, while on the sound track 
Reagan's voice could be heard pro- 
claiming the end of the recession. 
“Sardonic Sam” Donaldson then 
summed it up: “... there is a con- 


sensus in Washington that unless he ‘ 


changes his game plan, eco- 
nomically, (his) grade for the next 
two years will almost certainly be 
an F* : 


Take a look at the economy these . 


days, and give Sam an F 
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On After 1980 Iran Mission 


networks because the country can’t | 


By George C. Wilson 
Washington Past Staff Writer 

When the Carter administration 
wanted to slip U.S. Army officers 
into Iran to help prepare for an at- 
tempt to rescue the American hos- 
tages held there in 1980, the Army 
created its own Intelligence Support 
Activity [ISA] to carry out this co- 
vert mission. 

Three years later, after Congress 
thought it had closed down, the ISA 
still exists and is growing, shrouded 
in secrecy. Its critics, including for- 
mer CIA director Stansfield Turner 
and some members of the intelli- 
gence oversight committees in Con- 
gress, argue that it is unnecessary 
and potentially troublesome for the 
dimy 10 have its own intelligence 
arm. 

A four-star general, who. spoke 
about the ISA’s origins on the con- 
dition that he not be identified, said, 
“We had some assets that the CIA 


needed for humint,” referring to 
human intelligence. “So we made 
them available for the [hostage] res- 
cue operation, 

“After that raid was aborted, we 
decided to keep the organization in- 
tact. Casey is all for it,” he said, re- 
ferring to CIA Director Williarn J. 
Casey. 

Other sources said the ISA began 
in 1980 with a budget of $2 million, 


which has tripled since then, al- 


though it still is small compared’ 
with those of the CIA or the Penta- 
gon’s Defense Intelligence Agency. 
They said that the ISA is run by 


Col. Jerry M. King out of a building’ 


in the Arlington Hall military com- 
plex in Arlington. 

Army Secretary John O. Marsh 
dr.’s desk calendars, which were ob- 
tained hy The Washington Post, 
‘show that he discussed the ISA with’ 
Maj. Gen, William E. Odom, assist- 
ant chief of staff for intelligence, and 


". gressional 


other senior Army officers in at least 
nine separate meetings last year. 
An Army specialist stationed at 


‘ Fort Bragg, .N.C., said in an inter- . 
view that he is on call for special as- 
"“signments by the ISA.. Congressional 


critics said that: the ISA’s real size 
and budget are difficult. to determine | 


, because it can call on such specialists, 
~ stationed throughout the world after’ : 
‘.selecting them by computer. =: 

. The Department of the Army. eg 
- réfused to discuss this or other as-: 
pects of the ISA, However, in re-. 
“sponse to inquiries from both con-. 
intelligence committees _ 

. and the press, the Army denied that 


the ISA is operating in Central 
America, a8 was alleged recently by 
_numerous.callers to the congression- 
al committees. _ : 

Asked about the continued exis- 


“tence and growth of the ISA long. 
after the aborted hostage rescue mis- | 


sion. a member of the Senate Select 


Committee on Intelligence said, “I . 


thought we killed that snake.” 

. Turner, who served as President 
Carter’s CIA director, said “It’s not a 
good idea” for the Army have its 


.-own intelligence agency. . 


“First, I don’t think that the mil- 
itary is very adept at this kind of 


clandestine, covert activity,” Turner 
‘ gaid. “Second, it’s a bad idea to set 
~Up & competition in this activity.” 


- Tf both the Army and the CIA are 


‘operating agents and doing other co- 


vert work, he said, “they’ re likely to 
run into each other in hack alleys 
overseas. They will be bidding 
against each other |for information 
and agents.} There's not room for 
two agencies to compete for clandes- 
tine resources.” 

“The military can't have all the 
resources they think they need 
under their own control,” Turner 
said. “They have to share commu- 
nications satellites and intelligence 


afford to let everybody have his own 


_ intelligence system. 


“The military has got to under- 
stand that there has to be cooper- 
ation. Satellites are too costly and 
spies are too costly for everybody to 


have his own intelligence operation. _ 
The military trying to get out of | 


-yeach of the decision-makers isn’t 


good for the country. It’s part of a | 


general mood of the military trying 
to get its own of everything.” 
- Retired Lt. Col. James G. (Bo) 


Gritz told the House Foreign Affairs « 


. subcommittee on Asian affairs last 
‘March that a special Army, outfit. he 
-called “the activity,” 


which other. 
sources said was a reference to the 
ISA, was interested in helping him 
with an operation named Grand 
Eagle to rescue American servicemen 


-who he said he believes are being 
‘held captive in Laos. 


According to Gritz’ testimony, the 
ISA withheld its support after be- 


coming embroiled in jurisdictional - 


disputes within the intelligence com- 
munity. 
“Jan. 4, 1982, I received a tele- 


phone call at my home in Califor- - 


nia,” Gritz testified. “The chief of’ 


that activity on the phone said to 


me: ‘Bo, I have been ordered to put’ 


Grand Eagle back on the shelf as if 
it never existed. There is something 


here that we cannot see but we can - 
certainly feel. There are still too - 


many people that do no want to see 
POWs jprisoners of warj returned.’ 

“The activity was a field unit and 
would have put an American across 
into Laos to verity, using various re- 
cording means, the presence of 
Americans thought to be at specified 
locations” in Laos, Gritz told the 
subcommittee. 

Army officials later denied that 
the ISA sponsored any of the Gritz 
furays into Laos. 
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: ~ that Otto von Hapsburg, the pretender to the Austrian - 
ar imperial throne, be received at the White House and | 
asked to contact possible pro-4llied groups in Hun- . 


gary. The only problem, as Mr. Smith points out, was - 


i : that “‘the Hapsburgs were anathema to the Czechs and 
t CT Cal } S ''Yugoslavs as well as to the Soviets.” The plan was. . 
; ' promptly abandoned. 


In the end, Donovan and the 0.5.5. made covert 


ions into a respectable and respected form of in: - 
THE SHADOW WARRIORS _— : Welligence activity. As Mr. Smnith woees lt een ae 
O. S. S. and the Origins of the C. I. A, | vious that O.S.S. was more influential in its impact on” 
By Bradley F. Smith. she Oe ' people’s ideas and imagination than in its practical - 
507 pp. New York: ; ro wartime achievements.” And he concludes, ‘‘Whether : 
Basic Books. $20.75. . : to . myth or not, the O.S.S. claim to independent shadow © 
“.- , . «Warfare prowess strengthened Washington's : belief 
< . - By PHILIP TAUBMAN Rings test | that it could retain superpower status-cheaply and 


- a = — helped lead the United States into making its central | 
HERE is something serendipitous about the re-. falc seayias cuanic een : 
cent spate of books about William J. “wild Bill’ ‘produce shadow warfare magic.” - 5%, Pl igee 
Donovan, the Worid War I hero who became William J. Casey, the current direcio of Central In-~ 
Washington’s spy master during World War II and | telligence, is a Donovan disciple. He worked for Dono- | 
laid the foundations for the Central Intelligence Agen- | yan in the O.S.S., supervising American agents who | 
cy. It is not that the books reduce the Donovan legend operated behind German lines, and has long been a | 
to more human dimensions, although that was long | jeading member of the Veterans of Strategic Service, 
overdue and “The Shadow Warriors” performs the ‘a group that has celebrated the achievements of Dono-- 
historical refinement without disrespect for Dono- | yan and Supported American intelligence activities. - 
van’s accomplishments. Nor is it some new insight But, as “The Shadow Warriors” makes clear~more : 
into how the Office of Strategic Services, which Dono- ‘than shared experience links the two men. Under Mr. “ 
van created and directed, made the Government more | Casey’s direction, the Central Intelligence Agency has 
ii eee | set in motion a series of covert operations in Central 
gence organization, though t too is amply-ex- | America that would probably make Donovan proud. 
piained in Bradley F. Smith’s book. The — = A = a 


dividend is the pertinence of the story to current-for-  ¢T) 5. “el. 
eign policy and intelligence issues, particularly me . OnOvan and the™::... 


Reagan Administration’s extensive use of covert: ac- 2 : pode’: 
tivities as an instrument of foreign policy... -.. -- O. 5. S. made covert s . i 
' Mr. Smith, who teaches history at Cabrillo Coll peceasoey ae tantt- 29 
4in California, has done an exhaustive job of researen | OPETations respectable. 
on the 0.S.S. and Donovan. If anything, he may have | ——-~———————____ 
Stuffed too much detail into his book. In some sections, | The advocates of these efforts, involving Nicaragua,~ 
the story slows to a crawl with reconstructions of bu- | Honduras, El Salvador and Guatemala, take a page 
reaucratic battles that could interest only an 0.$.S.. from Donovan's script when they argue that covert 
veteran. In other places, be adopts the kind of forced | operations are the ideal way to protect American in- 
prose that one associates with a doctoral thesis. But - terests in.areas where diplomacy has failed and overt - 
these flaws may be forgiven because the book offers mMilitaryactionistoorisky, 
an honest, lively portrait of an important American . There are also disquieting parallels between the - 
and the contributions, good ani bad, that he and original justifications for shadow wartare offered by : 
O.S.S. made to the American intelligence system. :. Donovan and the explanations given by current offi- 
William Donovan, if not the father of United States Cials for the use of covert actions against Nicaragua. 
Covert operations, surely was their-patron saint-He Mr. Smith reports that an early Donovan work about 
was an indefatigable promoter of clandestine efforts Nazi subversive activities in the United States, “Fifth 
to influence the internal affairs of other nations. Dur- Column Lessons for America,”” grossly exaggerated 
ing World War II, he produced a blizzard of such the threat in an effort to shake the American public 
proposals, some brilliant, some harebrained. The use ut of its isolationist complacency. While no one has 
of 0.S.S. agents to help coordinate the sabotage activi- Suggested that the Reagan Administration’s descrip- : 
ties of the French resistance with Allied forces during tions of Soviet and Cuban interference in Central | 
and after the invasion of Normandy was successful, America are fraudulent, critics have accused the Ad- STAT 
and Allen Dulles, the 0.S.S. chief in Switzerland who Ministration of selectively disclosing intelligence in-- 
later became the director of the C.1.A., used Bernasa formation favorabie to its policy. ao 
base of operations to support resistance groups in 
France and Italy. But for every success there was a 
failure or a seriously flawed plan. In March 1942, for 
example, Donovan proposed to President Roosevelt . 


/~ — 
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On Language 


___ By William Safire William => By Willem Safire 


Clause Wits 


“operators speak of bytes, 


The Teeny-Weeny 


Master Spy 


AS everyope who gathers 
intelligence knows, some- 
times the smallest bit of in- 
formation is significant when 
juxtaposed with a huge mass 
of data. How is this minuscule 
(not miniscule) bit of date 
best described? Computer 


‘which are the equivalent of 


i 
: 


| 


characters on a typewriter: 
“*Character’’ is a word made 
up of nine ‘bytes, or charac- 


‘ters. Other -disciplines have 


other words, such as peewee, 
pint-size and infinitesimal. 

At the C.I.A. in this raodern 
era, the preferred term of art 


| was used by Director of Cen- 


tral Intelligence William J. 


| Casey. In a letter to Senator 
‘ Car] Levin, before agreeing 


-hoild water,’’ Mr. 
' Wrote 


H 
q 
1 
1 


to put his financial holdings 
into a blind trust, Mr. Casey 
disputed Senator Levin’s ar- 
gumemt that the C.].A. chief 
had unique access to informa- 
von: ‘“‘That really doesn’t 
Casey 
. “lt takes only a teeny- 
weeny bit of information to 
sch if one has that pur- 


' Tiny, the Oxford English 
Dictionary tells us, had a 
‘ nursery form of teeny in the 


, early 19th century, which. 


_ then became teeny-tiny and 
: Ultimately developed, in the 
: 3890's, to’ teeny-weeny and 
i. teents}-weentsy. The phrase 
has traveled well into the 20th 
century; dissatisfied travel- 
ers on T.W.A. have derogated 
‘the -transworld carrier as 
**Teeny-Weeny Airlines.” 
Director Casey is to be com- 


vivid, if childlike, reduplica- 


tion in his characterization to 
the Senate of the diminutive. 
-ness of data. He has also 
vigorously denied any know]- 
wedge of passing along pur- 
Joined Carter documents in 
what has been dubbed 
*'Debategate,”’ bur which will 
be remembered as “‘Mole 


* Hill,” if the scandal turns out 


to be itsy-bitsy. 


EXCERPTED 


Tpended for ‘his use of sucha | 
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10 August 1983 


NOTE TO THE DCI 
Mr. Casey, 


John Scali of ABC News called to reiterate ee (scibet sock Cemmeis/ sa alee trda-whore 
his long-standing request for an interview with Drow :o fh + column <efter each comment.) 
you on background to discuss the snternational ati 
situation. You have in your files a formal 
memorandum from February, 1983 requesting such a 
briefing. You also talked to Mr. Scali on the 
phone on 6 July. 


” 


Please let us know if you would like us to 
accept or decline such a meeting. 


STAT 


ACCEPT AND ARRANGE: 


iy te 
Director of Central Intelligence Date 


DECLINE: 


ee 
Director of Central Intelligence - 
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a pattern of immorality 


By Richard Broderick. 


Whatever the outcome of ‘“Debate- 


gate,” a certain irony attaches Itself 
to the affair. The scandal may be 
overblown and the crimes, if any, 
trivial. Nonetheless, the president 
and his administration now are 
catching flak they have richly de- 
served, but not received, after other 
seamy revelations. Debategate fits 
neatly into a pattern of lawless, im- 
moral and unethical behavior on the 
part of an administration loudly op- 
posed to the “permissiveness” of 
American society. 900 7 0) 7 


Consider the case of Max Hugel. Hu- 
. Bel was chosen by Ronald Reagan to 
be deputy director of the CIA — a 
job habitually referred to in the 
newsmagazines as’ ““America’s ‘top 
spy.” With no experience in intelli- 
gence-gathering and little adminis- 
trative background, Hugel was cho- 


tached themselves to our nation’s top 


law-enforcement official, Attorney 


General William French Smith. - 


Smith has also managed to. embar- 
rass himself publicly with his ineptl- 
tude, as when he referred to the 
American Civil Liberties Union as a 
“criminal organization.” Under his 


direction, the Justice Department — 
has also covered itself with some- . 
thing less than glory in its handling . 
of the Bob Jones case, the Baby Doe | 


and squeal-rule flascos. 


Add to the misadventures of Casey | 


and French the putative use of the 
$1.5 billion environmental superfund 
to advance the cause of the Republi- 
can Party (Reagan wing) during the 
1982 elections, James Watt's fire sale 


of the nation’s natural resources, ° 


Richard Allen's $1,000 gift from for- 
mer clients in Japan, the recent dis- 


t 


missal of a Reagan-appointed hous- - 


ing official caught using government 


' staff to type, edit and proofread his 


sen for this sensitive post solely on . 


the basis of his friendship with Wil- 
liam Casey (more of‘him shortly). | 


_ Six months after Hugel took over his | 


job, copies of his unpublished autobi- 


ography fell into the hands of the — 


press, In the manuscript, America’s 
top spy not only admitted but gloated 
over instances in which, among oth- 
er things, he'd defrauded the govern- 
ment while in uniform and engi- 
neered a bunco scheme wherein 
burnt-out taxicabs purchased in New 
York City were sold on the West 
Coast as clean used cars. Huge! sub- 
sequently vacated his CIA position. 


Nor has Casey's name been un- 
stained. The 


mate of Reag been linked with 


more scandals and accusations than | 
can be reiterated here: stock ma- ; 


nipulation, improper reporting of as- | 
sets and income, the use of secret | 
information gleaned from the CIA to 
advance his personal fortunes on the 
stock exchange. Now Casey ts one of 
the chief figures in Debategate. 


Some of the same charges leveled 
against Casey —- improper reporting 
of income and assets, acceptance of _ 
severance payments and huge con- . 
sultation fees from private enter- 
prise after taking office — have at- . 


irector and inti- 
i 


personal manuscript, and you have 
an administration that’s positively 
Hardingish. po . 


Why has a president ostensibly ob- 
sessed with the nation’s moral fiber 
surrounded himself with such a col- 
lection of featherbrains and possible. 
felons? ; : 


The easy answer is that Reagan is 
another Harding, an easy-going, 
somewhat dim light bulb incapable 
of figuring out or controlling what 
his subordinates are up to. But this 
explanation won't wash; Reagan has 
shown himself to be tough and deci- 
sive on issues that matter to him — 
like his politicking for the 1982 bud- 
get, or for the AWACS sale to Saudi 
Arabia. 


Another answer may lie in Reagan’s 
background as an actor, a profession 
in which appearance is ascendant 
over reality. According to. this the- 
ory, the acting profession is founded 


on relativism, and Reagan’s moraliz- ; 


ing is nothing more than an illusion, 
a theatrical warhorse that plays well 
in Peoria. : ; 


But I think there is still another 
explanation, less facile, that goes to 
the very heart of the Reagan ideolo- 


gy. There simply is no contradiction _ 


between Reagan’s espousal of per- 
sonal freedom and his attempts to 
gut the Freedom of Information Act, 
his vow to “get government off the 
American people’s back” and his 
support for the squeal rule, his ex- 
hortations to return to @ more re- 
strictive morality and his association 
with scoundrels. It’s all in keeping 
with the way he and his closest 
friends and supporters see them- 
selves and their role in the world. 


By this time it must be obvious to all 
but the truest believers that the Rea- 
gan administration is not a Conserva- 
tive government at all. Rather, with 
the exception of a few pragmatists, it 
is composed of radical reactionaries 
who long to return to a golden era of 
America that never was and never 
could be, an era when America’s 
arms were supreme overseas and its 
civilian population homogeneous, 
hard-working and. — above all — 
docile. Beneath this pseudo-nostaigia 
runs a darker stain of avarice, reil- 
gious fanaticism and will-to-power. 
The Reaganites have consistently 
displayed contempt for the demo- 
cratic process. 


“There is, ultimately, a fatal link be- 


tween this contempt and the imma. 
rality and illegality that surface time 
and again in the Reagan administra- 
tion. A relationship exists between 
Debategate and blatant efforts, Ja 
pack federal agencies with officials 
openly hostile to the organizations 
they are supposed to manage, Watt’s 
zealotry and the ‘‘secret” «war 
against Nicaragua. 


Reagan and those around himnde- 
lieve themselves in possession of the 
One True Law — all others are not 
only wrong but heretical. It is not 
unusual for those who believe ‘that 
they alone possess the One True Law. 
to believe themselves somehow 
above that law. Absolute power; ag 
Lord Acton observed, corrupts abso. 
lutely; but so does absolute certiude, 
And that is the frightening lesson of 
Debategate. ; : 


See ca 
ae 8 
wae 


bad Sa 
Richard Broderick is a free-lance 
writer living in Minneapolis. 


ene 
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Kissinger: Seeking a Consensus 


Henry Kissinger was back in Washington 


last week. sorting out the agenda for his new 


bipartisan commission on Central America. 
Shortly after his preliminary meetings with 


Ronald Reagan and George Shultz, Kis- 


singer talked with NEWSWEEK'S Henry W. 
Hubbard about his new job. Excerpts: 


- On his appointment: On July 9, Judge 
Clark called me up and said he would like to 
put forward my name to the president as 
chairman of a commission on Central 
America and how would I feel about that? I 
told him it was virtually impossible, and I 
hoped he wouldn’t put me in a position 
where I would have to turn down the presi- 
dent... that it was an area in which I was 
relatively less familiar and that I 
didn’t know whether a commission 
was the way to go at it. I also said I 
had so many other things to do. 

Those were the main points. The | 
following Tuesday I was at a dinner 

with United Nations Ambassador 

Jeane Kirkpatrick, and she urged 

me very strongly to take it. I told 

her that I was reluctant. [On . 
Wednesday] I had lunch with 

Shultz, arranged weeks beforehand. : 
The conversation covered the wa- 
terfront, and at the end of it we 
discussed the Central American 
commission. He indicated some in- 
terest in it, but also that he under- 
stood my doubts about it. 

[Later that day, at a meeting 
with Clark,] I told him that while I 
almost certainly could not take it 
there were a number of prerequi- 
sites for the commission. One, it 
had to be physically located in the 
State Department to make it clear 
that there was State Department 
pre-eminence; two, that the execu- 
tive director should be a Foreign 
Service officer so there would be a 
flow of communication and no im- 
plication of a separate commission 
foreign policy. And third, I thought it was 
absolutely essential that the Secretary of 
state not be just acquiescent but enthusias- 
tic. This didn’t have anything to de with 
me at that point. 1 was turning it down. 
These were not conditions. This was what 


I thought was required for an effective 
commission. 
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During the course of Saturday I decided | 
I definitely would not do it. I called Clark 


‘to tell him. But... he said he had _iust 
achieved the concurrence—the enthusias- 
tic support—of everybody: Casey, Wein- 


berger, Shultz, Jeane Kirkpatrick _the 


president. ... He asked me to think about 


it overnight. On Sunday three things hap- 


pened. [AFL-CIO president Lane] Kirk- | 


land made his participation conditional on 
my chairmanship. Shultz called me at 
great length to urge me to take it. He used © 


the rather subtle argument that as a friend 
he really had no right to ask me to under- 
take such a chore, but that as secretary of 
State he thought there was a great need.... 
About 6 o’clock, the president called. He 
said he had no second choice and urged me 
to accept. If you have been secretary of 
state, you really feel you have no right to 
tell the president that his conception of the 
need does not override yours. So I 
accepted. : 
On the commission’s policies: My impres- 
sion is that the president and secretary of 
state think that with luck it would do what 
the [social security and MX] commissions 
did. 1 do not believe it lends itself to quite 
the same treatment because the other two 
commissions were working for a specific 
legislative deadline and dealt with a specif- 
ic numerical content. This is a much 
broader field, and it does not point to any 
one decision; it will involve a series of 
decisions over a long period of time. 

I believe it is in the overwhelming na- 
tional interest not to have Central America 
turn into a major political issue—and this 
has been my theme when I called every 
member of the commission. It seems to me 
desirable to take Central America out of 
politics, whoever wins the election. Even if 
there is a change in administrations, a new 
president might well be grateful to have a 
bipartisan group on whose report he-can 
rely so that he doesn’t start immediately 
with a huge controversy. I think we really 
cannot afford, if we can avoid.it, another 
searing debate like we had 10 years ago, 


and this time about an area that is on our 
doorstep. 

On his understandings with Reagan: 
Look, when you undertake a presidential 
assignment you cannot make a treaty with 

- the president. ... I had a Jong talk with 
Secretary Shultz Monday evening, and that 
morning a briefer but very satisfactory and 
cordial talk with the president. Neither im- 
posed restrictions, neither said, “We hope 
you stick to our policy framework.” No- 
hodv said to me, “Look, by the time you 
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gamealtogether.” My impression is that we 
won’t. They have said that what they want 
from this commission is a statement of mid- 
dle- and long-range objectives. We agree 
that we should stay out of operational issues 
because we would create total confusion, 
and also we would be mixing into the re- 
sponsibilities of the executive 
branch. Obviously the executive 
branch is free to accept or reject the 
commission’s recommendations. 
On the commission’s goals: | 
would think that we would try to 
define what the objectives of Amer- | 
ica should be in the general area 
immediately south of us in its politi- 
cal, economic and social compo- 
nents, and that, of course, will have 
to include a security element. If my 

fellow commissioners agree, we will ° 

not offer tactical advice for the im- 

mediate situation. We will probably 

Start at the other end of the tele- 

scope and seek to define the long- 

term objectives. I don’t want to give 
the wrong impression. I am general- 

ly sympathetic to the administra- 

tion, but a bipartisan consensus is 

crucial] for the solution of the Cen- 
tra] American problem, and there- 
fore the consensus of the commis- 
sion is more important than my 
individual views. 

On the current military exercises: 

I was not informed or consulted 

about the maneuvers before they 

took place, nor have I asked for that. 

I became conscious of these maneu- 
vers the day after ] was announced.... My 
general interpretation of the situation is that 
the administration is telling the truth about 
what it is doing. Obviously they want to 
send a message as to their capabilities. I 
don’t find that incompatible with the 
charter of the commission. 

On his travel plans: We’re certainly plan- 
ning to visit as a commission the whole area, 
including Nicaragua. We will have contact 
with the Contadora countries—all of course 
with the full knowledge of the State Depart- 
ment. And whatever contact we have will be 
of a fact-finding and under no circum- 
stances of a negotiating nature. I had really 
not thought of including Castro. He is part 
of the reality, but not in a fact-finding na- 
ture. And seeing Castro is a political event. 
[Contact with} the Soviet Union is totally 
out of the question. 
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U.S. policy in Central America becomes tougher—and harder 


Democrats whooped. whis- 
tled. clapped and stamped 
their feet in glee as the to- 
lals wenl up on the House of 
Representatives electronic 
scoreboard. “We got every- 
thing we wanted,” crowed 
Norman Mineta of Califor- 
nia after a long evening of whipping his 
Democratic colleagues into line. “This 
sends a clear message to the President 
that his policies are misguided.” Republi- 
cans who supported the Administration 
were raging and bitter. ‘There will be 
great rejoicing in Managua and Havana 
tomorrow.” stormed Bill Young of Flori- 
da. A G.O.P. House leader decried the 
vote, and the way the White House had 
handled the issue. as “a complete, all-out 
screw-up—the worst legislative defeat of 
the Reagan Administration.” 

Symbolically, it may have been. In 
practical terms. the 228-to-195 House 
vote Thursday night to shut off covert 
USS. aid to the conrra guerrillas who are 
fighting the Marxist government of Nica- 
Tagua will have no immediate effect. The 
Republican-controlled Senate almost cer- 
tainly will not approve a similar bill. So 
the contras’ campaign will continue— 
though whether the Administration can 
persuade Congress to renew U.S. support 
for the guerrilla struggle, much less dov- 
ble it as President Reagan wants to do in 
the new fiscal vear that begins Oct. 1. is 
now in doubt. 


bide tn 


As the fiery debate that preceded the © 
balloting illustrated, Ronald Reagan has ;: 


at last succeeded in getting the U.S. public 


excited about his Central American poli- | 


cy, but in a manner opposite to any that 
he ever intended. For there was no ques- 
tion what had caused the defeat. I1 was a 
series of ill-timed revelations. in particu- 
lar the disclosure that the U.S. had begun 
a number of highly visible—and. say crit- 
ics, highly inflammatory—military ma- 
neuvers in Central America. Over the 
next six months, a total of 19 U.S. war- 
ships wil] take part in exercises off both 
coasts of Nicaragua, and as many as 3.000 
to 4.000 American troops will participate 
al any one lime in war games in neighbor- 
ing Honduras. As the vote drew near, 
Congress was further roiled by leaks ap- 
pearing in the press that the Administra- 
uon planned to expand its covert actions 
against Nicaragua and possibly to in- 
crease the number and activities of U.S. 
military advisers in E} Salvador. All this 
contributed 10 a public impression that 


8 August 1983 


1 the Administration is now pushing to- 
| ward a military solution to the threat of 
spreading Communist influence in Cen- 
tral America. at the risk of involving the 
U.S. in what could be a widening war, 
That public reaction is surely exag- 
gerated, but the Administration did a 
woeful job of trying to counter it. The Na- 
tional Security Council and Defense De- 
partment shortsightedly failed to brief 
key congressional leaders about the 
planned military maneuvers beforehand, 
then compounded their error by not pel- 


ernment sources opposing the moves be- 


Sensing the situation was getting out of 
hand, Reagan called 2 news conference 
| on prime-time TV two days before the 
House vote to protest what he called “the 
constant drumbeat” of news reports sug- 
| gesting a newly militaristic policy. In his 
calmest and most measured tones. he de- 
| scribed the naval] and military maneuvers 
as routine (see box) and stressed the eco- 
nomic and diplomatic aspects of his Cen- 


sull has to go in easing public doubt and 
! worry is shown by the comments of two 
Republican Representatives, both loyal 


to the contras. 


against the aid shutoff in commit- 
tee. But she became alarmed by 
the plans for the maneuvers and 
“baffied and confused” by the explana- 
| tions offered by National Security Advis- 
er William Clark and Secretary of State 
George Shultz at a belated briefing for 
House Republicans. So she voted with the 


down the road.” Lynn Martin. who repre- 
Sents a district that includes Reagan's 
| home town of Dixon, IIL. voted the Ad- 
! ministration’s way out of loyalty. but with 
the gravest misgivings. She fears that the 
purpose of U.S. aid 10 the conrras is no 
longer just to stop the flow of arms from 
: Nicaragua to the leftist rebels in El Salva- 
dor but to bring down the Sandinista gov- 
ernment in Nicaragua. Said she: “We 


those maneuvers sent a warning signal to 
| my little brain: What is this? I’m a conser- 
| Vative who's been with them all the way. 


gan 10 leak the decisions to the press. | 


tral American strategy. But how far he | 


Reaganites. after the House vote on the | 
| Boland-Zablocki bill (for Democrats Ed- | pomenium has been spurred by the Ac- 
ward Boland of Massachusetts and Clem- | 


ent Zablocki of Wisconsin) stopping aid | last week to gei the commission orga- 


| Mizec. Kissinger announced plans to con- 
; . i duct é 
lympia Snowe of Maine had been j-.7-- 


ting out their side of the story once Gov- © 
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to sell 


but Viet Nam is a lesson.” Martin evi- 
dently was not reassured by Reagan's spe- 
cific stalement at his news conference 
that “there 1s no comparison with Viet 
Nam, and there's not going to be.” 

A more specific, and widespread, 
anxiety about the maneuvers was voiced 
by Maryland Democrat Clarence Long. 
Said he: “My worry is that this will pro- 
vokéan incident. a ‘sinking of the Maine,’ 
that will force us into action.” One ques- 
uoner ai Reagan’s news conference noted 
thai the units involved in the maneuvers 
have orders to defend themselves if they 


. are fired upon. The President replied that 


(ration went ts far, Ein aed of ohare | 822 hopes that the biparusen commission 
: } Ne appointed mught broaden his view of 


| Central America. he is doing everything 


a a anne 


dont want to be like the Soviets. Besides. * 


this is a slandard order 10 all U.S. military 
forces everywhere. He amplified: “We 
don'l Want war. but J don’t think that you 
prevent war by letting your personne} out 
lbere become the victims.” 


"hh wes precisely to cope with doubts. 


such as tbose expressed in Congress that 


Reagan two weeks ago appointed 2 - 


| iwe]ve-man commission headed by for- 


mer Secretary of State Henry Kissinger. 


| The commission’s charier is to study alJ 
aspects of Centra] American policy and ! 


recommené @ Jong-range plan judged ca- : 
pabie of winning biparisan suppom. But 
the momentum of events may noi wait for - 


Lbe commnission’s report. and much of that 


ministration itself. Visiting Washington 


& study so comprehensive that j1s 
conclusions wil] not be ready until Febrv- 
ary. The Administration long before then 
will have to offer 2 more cOnVINCIng ex- 
planation of its purposes in Central 
Americé if it is to retain enough public 
SUppori lO Carry oul its policies. Said the 
Raleigh (N.C.) News & Observer, in an 
ediloria) headlined LATIN POLICY BLUS- 
TER: “If President Reagan encouraged 


possible to douse them.” 


p faci. Reagan and his advisers may 
need to think the strategy through 
themselves considerably more thor- 
oughly than they have done to date. 
The decisions that are causing so much 
uproar have been taken largely in re- 
sponse to the pace of events, and they 


" have Jed to major disagreements within 


the Government. The military and nava) 
maneuvers. to take the most prominent 
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This Is the F.B.1, 

YOUR JUNE 13 “INTELLIGENCER” [BY 
Sharon Churcher] incorrectly attributed 
to me a number of critical comments 
about C..A. Director William Casey. 
Bill Casey has worked hard and effec- 
tively to strengthen the resources availa- 
ble to the F.B.I. to carry out its counter- 
intelligence responsibilities. Relation- 
ships between our two agencies have 
improved consistently over the past five 
years. The suggestion that cooperation 
between us is steadily deteriorating is 


simply not true. ] have a warm profes- | 


sional and persona] rejationship with 
Director Casey and have the highest re- 
spect for the distinguished service he has 
rendered to our country. 

William H. Webster 


Director, U.S. Department of Justice | 


F.B.1. 
Washington, D.C. 


* Editor’s note: New York stands by its 
SLOrY. 
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‘Secret war’ 
im N icaragua 


may expand 


More money is needed, 


CIA boss tells Congress 


By ALFONSO CHARDY —- ; 
Herald Washington Bureau as er: 

WASHINGTON — CIA Director 
William Casey has told Congress 
that President Reagan favors ex- 
panding CIA assistance for Nicara- 
guan guerrillas by increasing their: 
funds, their manpower and the 
scope of their .activities, congres- 
sional sources Say. x. 

Congressional intelligence com- 
mittee members and aides said 
Casey also told Congress that the 
expanded goals of -the campaign 
would now include forcing Nicara- 
gua’s leftist Sandinista government 
to reduce its ties to Cuba and the 
Soviet Union. 

Briefing a closed-door meeting'of 
the Senate Intelligence Committee 
last Wednesday, Casey steadily de- 
nied that Reagan seeks to over- 
throw the Sandinistas, the sources 
said. 

But he left some committee mem- 
bers with the impression that he ex- 
pects the expanded CIA aid to give 
the contres — counterrevolutionar- 
jes — sufficient strength to trigger 
“political change’ within Nicara- 
gua, the sources said. 

The administration's chief official 
goal in financing the contras has 


“ 


been the interdiction of weapons al- © 


legediv shipped from Nicaragua to 


Jeftist guerrillas in El] Salvador, al-, 


though no major interceptions have 
been reported. 

The CIA chief hinted that the 
guerrillas’ pressures had contribut- 
ed to recent conciliatory offers -by 
the Sandinistas, and suggested that 
more paramilitary pressure .was 
needed to push the Sandinistas into 
further concessions, the sources 
said. 

CIA spokesman Dale Peterson 
said the agency would not comment 
on the matter. All the sources asked 
“to remain anonymous because of 
the classified nature of the informa- 
tion. 


as 
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The sources said Casey told the 
Senate pane] that the details of the 
expanded CIA campaign would be 
given to the House and Senate intel- 
ligence committees by mid-Septem- 
ber, when Reagan submits a new 
Nicaraguan “finding” — a legally 
required report justifying and set- 
ting out the limits of covert opera- 
tions. | 

The new finding would contain 
the administration’s proposals for 
covert operations during the 1984 
fiscal year, which begins Oct. 1. 
The Senate Intelligence Committee 
‘Must approve both the finding and 
the 1984 covert budget before any 
money is ‘released. The House intel- 


‘‘ligence panel is expected to vote 


only on the budget, not on the find- - 


ing. ‘oatd 

The sources said that although. 
-Casey indicated that Reagan and his 
-chief advisers have given .prelimi- 
hary approval to the new finding, 
he suggested that it was still offi- 
cially under review’and had not yet 
been endorsed by the National Se- 
‘curity Council or signed by the 
President. 

Congressional ‘sources in contact 
‘with the: intelligence community 
‘said-they understand that the CIA is 
seeking between $30 million and 
$50 million for the Nicaragua oper- 
ation in fiscal 1984. Other reports, 
not confirmed, put the figure at 
about $80 million. 

The agency initially had request- 
ed $19.5 million for fiscal 1984, a 
figure similar to the amounts ap- 
proved for fiscal 1982 and 1983, ac- 


cording to a Senate PateHECHCe: 


Committee member. 

A House Intelligence Committee 
member said the CIA has already 
gone over its $19.5-million budget 
for fiscal 1983 because of the unex- 
pected growth in the. contras’ 
strength, from about 1,000 men in 
1981 to about-8,000 today. 


Afghanistan operation 


It is not clear how much the CIA 
overspent in Nicaragua, because it 
apparently dipped into its secret 
contingency fund for the additiona) 
cash. One member of Congress 
speculated that the overrun may 


have been anywhere from $20 mil- ° 
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. lion to $50 million. 


| 


| 


Congressional sources also 
understand that the CIA is seeking 
about $300 million in fiscal 1984 to . 
fund covert operations in other 
countries like Afghanistan, Cambo- 
diz, El Salvador. and Guatemala. 
The agency's fiscal 1983 budget for 
such activities was about $200 mil- 
lion, the sources said. 

The Afghanistan operation, in- - 
volving the supply of arms, food 
and medicine to rebels fighting So- 
viet forces, is reported to be the 
most expensive — about $100 mil- 
lion per year — but not as exten-. 


_ Sive as operations in Central Ameri-: 


ca. . ; 
‘House Intelligence Committee- 
sources who have seen drafts of the 
mew Reagan-‘finding expected-“‘in’ 
September say it seeks to raise the - 
estimated number of contras from a 
current level of about 8,000 to: 
12,000 and perhaps even to 15,000" 
by next spring. _ 
Contra leaders who asked to re- 
main anonymous said recently that 
although the CIA has set a funding 
limit of 8,000 fighters, they actually 
have armed another 2,000 with 
funds obtained elsewhere. 
Congressional sources said Casey 
told the Senate panel that the new 


. finding would expand the contras’ 
: official role beyond the interdiction 
“ of arms shipments to El Salvador. 
Their new goals would include 
pressuring the Sandinistas to cut 
back their ties with Cuba and the 
Soviet Union, hold democratic elec- 
tions and stop exporting Marxist 


revolution to their neighbors, the 
Sources said. — 


- Aid to Pastora?- 


"Part of the proposed expansion of 
the CIA campaign also calls for the 


: Merger of the four main anti-Sandi- ° 


mista guerrilla groups: the Nicara- 
i: Sa Democratic Force (FDN); the 
: MISURA alliance of Miskito, Sumo 
* and Rama Indian rebels; the Demo- 
> cratic Revolutionary 
_(ARDE); and the-Armed Forces of 
the Nicaraguan Revolution (FARN). 
The FDN, the largest of all the 

: groups with an estimated 6,000 to 


' . 7,000 fighters, receives the bulk of 


the CIA assistance. The estimated 
* 1,000 to 2,000 MISURA rebels also 
* receive U.S. aid; both directly from 

the CIA as well as through the 
. FDN. . 
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CIA seeks more aid 


By Alfonso Chardy - 
Inquirer Washing Bureau : Pa Z 
WASHINGTON — Despite.a House’ 
-vote 10 end covert aid to Nicaraguan 
rebels, the Reagan administration 
plans to add more men and money to; 
the Central Intelligence Agency’s - 
not-so-secret “secret war” against the 
Sandinista government, CIA director. 
William Casey reportediy has told 


_ the Senate Intelligence Committee. 


The CLA plans to help increase the 


number of contras; as the U.S-backed 
counterrevolutionaries are known... | 
from the current level of about 8,000 . 


to as Many as 12,000 to 15,000 by the 
spring, according to sources familiar 
with Casey's closed-door testimony 
on Wednesday. — 


‘Casey denied that the administre 
tion was seeking to overthrow the 
Sandinistas. but-he jeft some of the 
1S members of the Republican-con- 
trolled committee with the impres-” 
sion that an expanded covert opera- 
tion would give the contras the 
ability 10 trigger “political change” 

in Nicaragua, congressional sources 
said. : 


Although skeptical committee — 


members objected that.the operation 
had sofar been a failure, Casey indi- 


- cated that rebel pressure had -con- — 


tributed to the Sandinistas’ recent 
conciliatory stance: on: negotiations: - 
in Central America, the sonrces:said.: 


.He suggested that more, pot Jess, : 


paramilitary pressure:was needed to 
push the Sandinistas into additional. ; 
concessions. «= * SaPrers eee 


CLA spokesmati, Dale Peterson’ said 
the agency would have no.comment’; - 


on the matter, ~ _ reaaheeqan a 
Casey also told the committee that | 
President Reagan would: send it-e-’ 


_Bew proposal for the enlargement of - 


the. Nicaraguan operation by mid- - 


’ September, the sources said. The pro- 


posal would cover operations during 
fiscal 1984, which begins Oct 1..3.. 


Approved 
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MTUUEIIT, tie Ces sald 
Congressional Sources who are in 
contact with the intelligence com- 
munity said the CIA was seeking 


for the Nicaragua operation in 984 

rt 1984. 
Initially it bad asked for $29.5 -mil- 
Hon, about the same as was approved 


for 1982 and 1983, accordi 10 a 

Senate Intelligence Sau nites mem- 
A’ House Intelligence Committee 

member said the .counterrevolution- 

ary force had grown from fewer than 

rates men in.1981 to about 8,000 to- 
By. cake 


:. Congressional -sources--aiso Say. 
‘they understand that the CIA is seek- 
ing ‘8 total of $300 million im 1934 — 
about $100 million more than in 1983: 
_— to finance covert operations else- 


the 
“pill. BRM at 
..” “The. House -voted-diily 28 to cut off | 
 funds.for the remainder.of 1983, but -' 
the Senate has not-acted. Meanwhile, 
_ the operations are being financed 
:,under.a.“continuing resolution” that 
| allowssahe--government to operate 
until] appropriations bills are passed 
Casey reportedly. told the commit- 
tee the. new plan-would shift the 
| focus.of the covert operation from 
| stopping Nicaraguan arms shipments. 
to:the. guerrillas in ElSalvadora to: 


1984 intelligence -authorization 


ae FS 


oe 


Ja, and in-other parts of the. worild.. 
chiefly Afghanistan oad Ceiodia’ 


and medicine to Afghan insurgents 
fighting Soviet Secupation Torces‘Iy 
is Teported to be the most expensive 
“— costing about $100 million a year 
but not as extensive as operations 
in Central America. ~~. - 


three:ahings: lessen their: links~ 10 
Cuba and the Soviet Union, call elec- 
tions-and stop-exporting revolution 
to their neighbors. ; . 
“Caséy indicated that Reagan and 
his chief advisers had given prelimi- 
bary approval to the new proposal, 
but. be suggested that it was still 
under review and had not been en- 
‘dorsed formally by the National Se 
_-- curity Council or signed by the Presi- 
dent. i i 
- Casey acknowledged that several | 


“middlejevel CIA: officers and State 
“Department officials bad expressed 
reservations. about’ the expansion 
' plan, the sources said. - 
.The ‘sources — ‘Intelligence Com- 
mittee members and their aides who 
asked to remain anonymous -— said 
the CIA dissenters. based their objec- 
tions on moral grounds, fears that 
anti-ClA sentiments would be rekin- 
died among the American people and 
, a-belief that expanded covert action 
could invite Cuban military -inter- 
Wenuion. ue er dt 
Other-CIA officials reportedly in- | 
formed the Senste committee and 
the Democratic-led House Inteili- 
gence Committee that an increase in 
paramilitary operations in Nicaragua 


; inally 
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by the CIA's Directorate ‘for Opere- 


tions, is included in the regular 19847 
intelligence authorization legislé 
tion, a classified bill awaiting Senate 
debate in the fall -  _ - ‘ 
The Dil! contains funding for the.” 
entire American network of intelli: ° 
gence agencies. It is believed to total.- 
between $12 billion and S15 billion a 
year, including about $1 billion for- 
the CIA. a 


‘The fight over the Nicaraguan op-- 
eration could delay passage of the 
3984 intelligence bill beyond Sept 30, . 
the’ end of this fiscal year. A delay’ 
could threaten a shutdown of Amer? . 
can intelligence facilities because of” 
a‘jack of money, the sources ‘said. (> 

The problem lies in the different. 
views on Nicaragua policy. in the . 
Senate and in the House. The Senate.. 
“{avors a compromise that would al-,/ 
low the Nicaragua operation to con-," 

utinue in limited form; the House, 
insists on a complete shutdown. 

-lt also.is possible that the President- 
will veto the bill -if Congress .bans.. 
covert aid in Nicaragua. .. 2 | 


wi 


between $30 million and $50 million | 


‘The covert action fund, controlled . 


Where in Central America, ~particu- 
“larly in-Ef Salvador end-in-Gnatema- | 


‘The Afghanistan -operation is said. 
.. te-involve the supply-of arms, food. : 
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War,’ a Low-Profile Insider 


By Don Oberdorfer 
Wasnington Post Statf Writer 
The most surprising foreign policy 
development of the just-recessed ses- 
sion of Congress—the House's vote 


last week against “the secret_war” in. | 


Nicaragua—is a message to- Presi- 


dent Reagan from the Democratic - 


centrists and the political system at 
large about the controversial aspects 
of his Central America policy. 

The 228-109-195 vote to cut off 
undercover CIA aid is also a vivid 
reminder of the personal and insti- 
tutional factors that contribute to 
Washington decision-making. espe- 
cially on Capitol Hill. 

The man behind the vote, in this 
case. was Rep. Edward P. Boland 
(D-Mass.), a veteran member of the 
inner circle of the. House, a moder- 


ate- to-conservative on most national | 


security issues ‘and, of central impor- - 


tance to this controversy, the chair- 
man of the Permanent Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence since its 
founding seven vears ago. 

Boland’s main argument, which 
he stated in presenting his cutoff 
bill. was that “This secret war is bad 
U.S. policy—because it does not 
work: because it is in fact counter- 
productive to U.S. interests; because 
it. is illegal.” The ensuing floor de- 
bate, which was rated by Capitol 
Hill reporters as one of the best in a 


long time, revolved ‘mostly. around. 


these issues. pro or con. 

In the background, though, was 
the personal credibility of Boland 
and the institutional credibility of 
the Intelligence Committee, whose 
Democratic members strongly 
backed their chairman in calling for 
an end to the undercover U.S. aid. 

Boland. 71, has been in the House 
for 30 vears without making waves 
or headlines. He is so controversial 


at home that a few years ago he 
spent a total of $47 on his reelection 
campaign, a record low for any 
House member that year, and-such a 
publicity seeker that he does not 
even place his biography in the Con- 
gressional Directory, rarely issues a 
press release or grants an interview 
and recently turned away many of- 
fers to be interviewed on -national 


television programs about his stand | 


on Central America. 


. Within the House Boland is con- . 
sidered a‘ serious and powerful fig- | 


ure, but to the public, at least until 
recently, Ais profile was so low that 


by: his” ‘own admission, “If you ask 


anyplace else but Springfield, Mass.. 
nobody would even know me.” 


Before the controversy about the 
Boland was 


Nicaraguan “contras” 
perhaps hest known among capital 
insiders as the close friend and, for 
24 years, the Washington roommate 
of Rep. Thomas P. (Tip) O’Neill dr. 
(D-Mass.). During most of that time 
O'Neill commuted home to Cam- 
bridge every weekend and Boland 
was a bachelor. He married late, 10) 
years ago, and now flies home to his 
wife and four young children on 
weekends. 

After being elected speaker of the 
House in January, 1977, O’Neill was 
briefed by the CIA top brass every 
Wednesday morning in Sam Ray- 
burn’s secluded “Board of Educa- 


_ tion” drinking room in the Capitol. 


After a few months of hearing se- 
crets. he could not tell anyone else, 
O'Neill decided to turn over the job 


' to a committee of trusted people, 


lest one of his sleepy solo sessions at 
7 am, he the basis for an executive 
bianch claim that by consulting him 


: the House had been consulted about ' 


some questionable or ill-fated oper- 
alion in the twilight zone between 
war and peace. 


Set up as a select committee, the | 
intelligence panel's membership is 
under the personal control of the 


-speaker rather than being subject. to 


party vote.-O’Neill used that control 
to install‘a group of respected, seri- 


-eus and uncontroversial people. 


For the . chairmanship Neill 


Boland, i in turn, destin to share 
the secrets and the responsibility 


‘with his fellows and ruie by consen- 


sus, in all but the rarest. of cases bi- 
partisan consensus. 

Partly because they share seerais 
they can’t talk about, the intelli- 
gence committee has become some- 
thing of a special club in the House, ' 
with most members spending much 


- time in their clubhouse, the tightly 
guarded Capital office of the com-~ 
mittee, reading classified reports and © 


‘hearing brekin from officials of the _ 


CIA and other intelligence agencies. 

Under the post-Watergate 
Hughes-Ryan law, all secret U.S. 
intelligence operations must be au- 
thorized in writing by the president 
and presented in timely fashion to 
the intelligence committees of the 
House and Senate. 

In this way the committees have 
been informed of dozens of such op- 
erations, large and small. In most 
cases, they have gone along. At other 
times. altheugh they possess no veto 
power under law, their doubts or 


- criticisms expressed by letter to the 


CIA have been enorth ta cause the 
questioned operation :v be dropped. 

Right from the start, Boland and 
his colleagues were leery of the “se- 
cret. war" 


istration seemed determined to pro- 
ceed no matter what. 
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-picked his old friend and roommate, , 
‘of whom he recently said, “Eddie is 
‘so secretive he wouldn’t even tell his - 
‘Jeft- ‘hand -what his right - ‘hand 3 is do- | 
ing.” 


in Nicaragua, and right : 
from the start, the Reagan admin- ~ 
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Shultz 
defends 
Latin a 


exercise 


By David Rogers 
Globe Staff 


WASHINGTON — Secretary of 
State George. P. Shultz, saying the 
‘United States must be willing to 
make a show of force in Central 
America, vesterday defended US 


plans for military maneuvers near > 


Nicaragua as part of a broader poli- 
cy that he credited with encourag- 
ing Nicaragua and the leftist insur- 
gents in El Salvador to aeee negoti- 
ations. ; 

“Nations as well as men need 
incentives to change their behav- 
jor.’ Shultz told the Senate Foreign 
Rélations Committee in explaining 
the maneuvers, some of which wil) 


take piace in Honduras near its’ 


border with Nicaragua. 


At the sare time, he assured © 


the committee that ground troops 
involved in the exercises wil] with- 
draw if they encounter hostilities. 
Shultz’ testimony was his first 
public appearance before Congress 
since the announcement of the ma- 


neuvers. Plans fer the maneuvers, | 
which will involve both land and - 
sea forces, have provoked concern 


in bot h houses of Con, 
‘A eritical interplay is: under 


way between the military and dip- 


jomatic aspects of our policy,” 

‘Shultz said. In response -to Sen.- 
Claiborne Pell (D-R.1), the commit- 
glee’s ranking minority member, 
Shultz said the United States has 
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no intention to engage anyone. 

“iWoa hostile situation develops, our forces 
will withdraw.” he said. adding that this is the 
standard. rule governing such training exer- 
cises. "They will defend themselves but with- 


.draw. 


“At Jeast until femeniis there has been no in- 
centive for the Sandinistas. no incentive for the 
Salvadoran guerrillas, no incentive for Fidel 
Castro and no incentive for the Soviets to be 
lieve that anything credible, anything difficult, 
‘stood in the way of imposition of communist 
tule by armed force in El] Salvador and in the 


“rest of -Centra] America,” Shultz said. “But 
Something has now begun to happen.” 
“The evidence is there — in the interest in 


‘dialogue by the Salvadoran guerrillas, even in 
‘the words of ‘Ortega and Castro. Messages have’ 
“been sent. :.. The-substance of these messages 
is-this: A victory by the far left and its foreign 


‘supporters through ‘armed force is not-in the 
cards.” , 


: While admitting-a failure in not consulting 
Congress on the maneuvers, Shultz renewed his 
promise ‘to consult with the committee before 
‘any increase in the number-of military advisers 
‘in El Salvador is approved. 

' He neither encouraged nor ruled out the pos- 
sibility of a meeting with Castro. 

And although “he defended: covert aid for 


‘Nicaraguan’ insurgents, Shultz said a regional 


settlement is possible without the overthrow of 


_ the Sandinista government.. 


‘Last month, President Ronald Reagan said it 


‘would be “extremely difficult” to achieve peace 
cin the region as long as Nicaragua’ Ss government 


remains in power. 
__A Republican source sympathetic to the Ad- 


“ministration said after Shultz’ appearance. *‘] 


think they're on a campaign that the lessons of 


Vietnam aren't lost on them either.” The source 
said the White House is jearning it will have to 

“sell this crummy war, if you'll Eee the ex- 
pression, to America.” 


According to Senate sources, a recent meet-_ 


ing between Richard Stone, the special US en- 
voy, and Ruben Zamora, a leader of the leftist 


insurgents in E] Salvador, exceeded the Admin- | 


istration's expectations. 


Vice Admiral Thomas Bigley, who accompa- 
nied Shultz yesterday. said the joint military 
maneuvers with Honduras may continue until 


February. Bigley, director of plans and policy for 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said the uming of the 
maneuvers was in part a response to concern in 
‘Honduras about the military buildup in Nicara- 
gua. 

The increased military involvement in Hon- 
duras has provoked concern because the Cen- 
tral American nation has also been a base for 
Nicaraguan insurgents ee financed and 
armed by the CIA. 


CONTINUED 
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_ Intra-Agency Rifts Laid to Nicarae 
Operation - 


By PHILIP TAUBMAN 
Special to The New York Times 
WASHINGTON, Aug. .4 — United 
States covertoperations in Nicaragua 
have proved to be a mixed blessing 


for the Central Intelligence Agency, - : "4 : a ; 
the organization is responsible for fi- _lyzes ree speligen e _ iuorest on 


nancing and managing 10,000.Nicara- 


often tedious work of collecting and 
‘analyzing information, the operations 
in Central America have given intelli- 
gence officials a chance to plan mili- 


tary strikes, coordinate -airlifts -of . - 


‘team: with a mixture of suspicion 


supplies, create a sophisticated field . 


communications network and, most 
important, serve as the front line of 
President Reagan’s policy on-Central 
America. eRe . 

But the Nicaraguan operation, 
which is expected to become the larg- 
est paramilitary effort mounted by 


the C.J.A. since the Vietnam War, ; 


has, according to agency officials, 
produced divisions within the agency 
that are significant and growing. ~ 
The problem is that covert activi- 
ties, which often involve propaganda 
carmopaigns, secret donations to pro- 
American political parties or at- 
tempts to overthrow a hostile govern- 
ment, tend to produce divisions 
within the C.I.A. In addition, they 
dominate the public image of the 
agency, often unfavorably; create 
frictions with Congress and inject in- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


t 
t 


telligence officials into command . 


roles that can conflict with the obliga- 
tion of producing neutral intelligence 
reports. . 

ANatural Split. 

The Nicaraguan campaign has 
placed the proponents of covert ac- 
tion, including William J. Casey, the 
Director of Central Intelligence, at 
the fulcrum of American foreign poli- 
cy. Some Defense Department offi- 
cials noted recently that, with the 
operations in Nicaragua, Mr. Casey 
is directing more troops in combat 
than the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marines combined. No - regular 
American forces are currently -en- 


gaged in combat anywhere inthe. 


world. And Mr. Reagan, despite plans 
for extensive military maneuvers in 
Central America and the Caribbean, 
including preparations for a posssible . 


August 1983 


partial Biockade of Nicaragua, has 


said no thought is being given tosend- . 


ing American forces into combat in 
the region. ere, 


1070002-8 


covert 
;guan . 
'suppo) 4 
-anythi 


But the Nicaraguan operation has  guan( - 


. also created several rifts within the - 
agency. One, expected by many, is - 


between the operations directorate, 
which handles the collection of intelli- 


gence and runs covert activities, and . 


the intelligence division, which ana- 


and proauces finished reports tor the : 


Reaga 


‘President ‘and other policymakers. ° say may hamper the C.1.A.’s ‘ability 
to attract young talent is compounded | 
by an internal rivalry over resources, ° 


in a poten i Bo aoe ve 4 by the : The intelligence division, filled with. 


scholars and researchers, looks -at | 
covert operations the same way a col- 
‘lege faculty views the varsity football 
‘condescension and contempt...” " 
‘The ,operations staff, ndt surpris- 


_ nearly 25 percent a 
. >. inflation into a: 


tion-oriented people, cloak-and~dag-'_ 
ger specialists who fancy a Holme- “more and more money has been re- 


sian deduction over a computer print- 
out any day. Traditionally, the opera- 
tions staff, particulary those devoted 
to managing covert activities as op- 
posed to the clandestine collection of 
intelligence, view the intelligence 
division about the way a varsity foot- 
ball team views the faculty: with a} 


‘mixture of suspicion, condescension. 


‘and contempt. 


These traditional strains have been | 
“exacerbated by the large covert | 
operation in Nicaragua, according to | 
“agency employees. Many in the intel- | 
ligence division contend that - the 
Nicaraguan venture, as a highly vis- | 
ible and widely criticized operation, 
has once again thrown the C.].A. into | 
controversy. Only recently, they say, 


the agency pulled out of the decline; and other top aides out of the deci. 


that started in the mid-1970’s with dis- | 
closures about intelligence abuses, in- 


cluding the attempted assassination ° 


of foreign Jeaders, illegal spying on 
“American citizens and drug testing on 
unwittinghumansubjects. 

It. hurt, these employees say, to see 


' Under the stewardship of Mr. Casey, 


‘the agency's budget has been prowin ts 
year, not taking 
making 


AS covert activities have grown, 


quired to pay for them. 


Intelli 
-officials have asked es 


Congress for $80 


‘million to Tinance fhe Nicaraguan 


operation in the fiscal year that be- 
gins in October. That is money that 
marry in the agency think should go to 


. other objectives, such as the improve- 


_ment of intelligence reports. . 
NoComment From Casey -- ~ 


But there are other, less predict- 
-able tensions. Mr. Casey, who has 


taken a keen personal interest in the 


‘Nicaraguan operation, has reported) 
bypassed some of his senior aides in 
Tunning it. Agecy officials report that 


‘Mr. Casey would not comment on the. 


reports. ° . 
Mr. Stein is not known among’ 


agency employees as an enthusiastic’ 


advocate of covert operations and 


‘the C.LA,’s activities debated for, W85 Teportedly among some senior’ 


weeks in Congress, culminating 


vote by the House last month to end<! 


in the; ‘Officials who raised objections before 
‘Mr. Casey recently decided to expand” 
“the Nicaraguan operation. These offi-: 


iCials feared it would “escalate the 


combat and could bring Cuban forces! 
more directly into the fighting. Like 
most agency officials, Mr. Stein was 
not available for comment. Mr. Pe 
terson said Mr. Casey.would not com- 
ment on this matter either. we 


oe EE ‘hy “st VOED 
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MOST NICARAGUAN REBELS NOW SAID TO BE NOT FIGHTERS 

BY ROBERT PARRY : 
Fewer than half the estimated 10,000 to 12,000 CIA -backed rebels opposed to 
the leftist Nicaraguan government engage in combat, making their actual fighting 
force smaller than the guerrilla army in mearby £1 Salvador, administration 
officials say. 


The new assessment of the rebel combat strength comes one week after the 
House voted to cut off covert aid to the rebels, with some members expressing 
concern that the rebels' power suggested the CIA was trying to oust the 
leftist government in viGlation of U.S. law. 


~ 


The officials, who spoke on condition they not be identified, put the total 


number of combat-ready Nicaraguan rebels variously at from 3,000 to 5,000 men. 
The rest, they say, are armed but handle non-combat support functions. 


The new figures suggest the "contras" or counter-revolutionaries, are less of 


a threat to the leftist Nicaraguan government and its 25,000-man regular army 
than had been previously believed. 


In El Salvador, the leftist guerrilla force battling the U.S.-backed rightist 


government numbers about 5,000 to 6,000 regular fighters with roughiy an equal 
number of support personnel, the officials said. 


The rapic growth of the Nicaraguan contra army had prompted optimism among 
its leaders that they might be able to oust the Sandinista government in Managua © 
by year's end. But some members of Congress Claimec the size of the force 
suggested the Reagan administration is violating a 1982 law barring covert aid 
“for the purpose” of overthrowing the Sandinistas. 


Spurred by that concern anc fears of a Vietnam-style U.S. commitment in 
Central America, the House voted 228-195 last week to cut off covert aid to the 
contras. Although the Senate is considered unlikely to pass the cut-off bill, 
the House action could threaten administration plans to obtain new money from 
Congress to pay for the program next fiscal year, which starts Oct. 1. 


That funding battie is expected to be fought out when Congress returns from 
its August recess next month. 


Reports that the actual number of combat-ready fighters is lower than had 
been widely believed could undermine arguments that the CIA operation is | 
designed to oust the Sandinistas and thus reduce pressure to cut aff the covert 
assistance, one Democratic congressional aide said Friday. 


The contra army | originally explained ta congressional intelligence 
oversight committees as a highly trained 500-man paramilitary force targeted 
against Cuban installations in Nicaragua _ began forays from Honduran bases in 
March 1982. 


By last May, it reportedly had grown to about 7,000 men, and now, U.S. 
officials put its total size at between 10,000 and 12,000. 


CONTINUED 
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What Changed 
Jim Wright? 


When House Majority Leader Jim Wright hurried 


0400070002-8 


Central America, Wright was appalled and said so. - 
Even before that, Wright, in closed-toor House’com- . 


mittee sessions, was giving Republicans the impression 
he was eager for bipartisan compromise. About.a month 
ago he was one of several congressmen sitting in on 
meetings with Casey, White House Chief of Staff James 


Baker, Deputy Secretary of State Kenneth Dam and - 


other administration officials. As Secretary of State 
-George Shuliz quietly told Wright over breakfast. five 
days after the vote, the administration thought the ma- 
jority leader was.aboard. So did many,House members. 
After the Fourth of July recess, negotiations tailed 


out in front of his rampaging Democratic troops to - off. The administration claims Wright lost interest. 


lead them to victory in cutting off U:S. aid to Nicara- 
wuta's contras, it signaled the winner in the struggle for 
his and his party’s soul. Wright-had been a-sympa- 
thetic participant‘in long negotiations with CLA Direc- 
tor William Casey and other Reagan administration 
officials seeking'a bipartisan plan.to keep the contras 
in operation. His Jast-minute turn the other way 
marked no ideological conversion; it. reflected the 
harsh realities of internal House politics. 

A conservative Democratic colleague explained what 
happened: “He saw .some slippage in what he wants 
more than anything else, and that’s to be speaker.” Lib- 
eral Democratic congressmen, who ‘have viewed the 
bushy-browed, stemwinding ‘Texan as “too southern, 
too country-boy and too syrupy,” commented after his 
performance:that. they were reassessing their previous 
Jostility to him. By exchanging a profile in courage for 
front-runner as potential speaker, Wright took no stand 
against the Democratic Party's similarity in interna- 
tional alfairs'to the Republican Party of: the 1930s. In- 
creasingly, today's mainstream Democrats advocate 
trade protection, oppose defense spending and are mili- 
tantly anti-interventionist from Latin America to Africa. 

Yet Wright has never shown the slightest attachment 
to Marxist insurgents or isolationism. On a visit to Nica- 
ravua in 1982 he recognized it as the Marxist. dictator- 
ship it is. When Sen. Chris Dodd delivered his leftish 
response to President Reagan’s April 27 address on 


Democrats argue it was impossible to pin down the ad- 


‘ministration, Nevertheless, as late as duly 27, the day — 
before-the vote on CLA: funding, Wright emissaries | 


_ Democrat-turned-Republican—was not a cosponsor. 


That Wright instead led the charge in the House - 


‘against the contras is widely attributed on both sides 
of the aisle to his hopes to be speaker. Whether or.not 
‘iiberal Democratic congressmen actually threatened to 


“block his ambitions, Wright needs ne weathervane to 
‘see which way the wind is blowing. The gale wind » 


blowing through the House on July 28 came from jun- 


ior House Democrats such as ‘Thomas J. Downey of .; 


New York. Downey outdid himself with his descrip- 


tion of the contras. as “10,000 thugs, brigands and © 


were passing word that he might well go along with a. 
‘compromise so long as Rep. Phil Gramm, the Texas - 


Ge Pare 


thieves.” Downey and his brethren filled the debate ° 
with denunciations not of communist Cuba and Nica- ' 
ragua but of the contras and El Saivador’s demo- - 


craticallv constituted government. 


Democratic moderates were swept along. The ‘ 


moderates blame the outcome on the administra- 


tion’s refusal to bargain. But in fact the realities of - 


Democratic politics in the House would have pre- 
cluded Wright from supporting any proposal ac- 
ceptable to the administration without terminating 
his ability to retain his party leadership. 

c.1983, Field Enterprises. Inc. 
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Mobutu, U.S. hosts say 
ged So 


By Peter Almond 


WASHINGTON TIMES STAFF 


US. officials said vesterday they 
believe Libya is escalating the war in 
‘Chad as government forces there 
increase their successes against 
Libyan-backed rebels. . 


-.“I believe the situation is getting 
worse, particularly with the intensifica- 
tion of the bombing raids on the civilian 
population of Faya Largeau,“ added 
Zairean President Mobutu Sese Seko as 
he emerged from a lunch at the State 
Department yesterday. 


Mobutu’s visit to the United States 
has taken ona sense of urgency because 
of the situation in Chad, where the 
United States has sent surface-to-air 
missiles and four advisers to assist in 
instructing Chadian troops on their use. 


Mobutu has up to 1,800 Zairean troops 
guarding the Chadian capital of 
N’Djamena. A senior State Department 
official said yesterday they are being 
used to free Chadian troops for use on 
the front lines in the north of the coun- 
try. The official could not confirm 
Zairean reports that an additional 1,000 
troops are about to be sent there. — 


-Mobutu had lunch at the State 
Department yesterday with Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush, Secretary of State 
George Shultz, Defense Secretary Cas- 
par Weinberger, Treasury Secretary 
Donald T. Regan, CIA Director William 
Casey and USIA Director Charles Z. 
Wick. 


Rescheduling Zaire’s $5 billion debt 
__ of which about $800,000 is owed to the 


United States — was a prime concern of . 


Mobutu and his American hosts, but 
officials said Libyan adventurism in 


North Africa also was.a central topic of . 


discussion. 


“Zaire is a very large country, and it 
is inadequately defended,” said another 
official. He said Congress has been 
asked for additional security aid to Zaire 
but criticism of the government’s han- 
dling of political corruption has made 
the task more difficult. 


Zaire is not in Chad because the 
United States asked it to help, but 


‘because Mobutu and other leaders in 
the region realize the “continent-wide 


pattern” of Libyan aggression, the 
senior official said. 


“Chad happens to be one place where 
Libyan behavior is apparent,” he said. If 
Libya is. succesfulin supporting rebel- 
lion in Chad, then the Sudan, Egypt and 
Niger are also in danger. ‘ 

“We define our (U.S.) interest as a 


regional interest,” said the official, add- 


ing that Chadian forces had recaptured 
towns taken by the rebels in the east and 


_ had recaptured the key northern town of 


Faya Largeau at the weekend. © 

This was a substantial setback to the 
rebels, but he said Libyan columns have 
been seen recently forming in both 
Libya and in Chad, and the bombing of 
Faya Largeau — in which there were 
reportedly. many civilian and military 


casulaties — indicates renewed Libyan: 


aggression. 


The official said Libyan air attacks | 
are the reason the United States has! 
joined with France in sending surface- : 


to-air missiles as part of a $10 million 
military-aid package. He said the 
American instructors for those weapons 


are merely involved in their offloading, - 


giving’instruction and then returning 


‘after a day or two. They would; not be 


_ involved in combat. - Peta 


~ 
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pursuing Castro 


an; Shultz tells 
lawmakers 


23 secelgnersti cts 


xe saw” tentative progress” and _ 


2 a eee nin teat tee eee ee 


iy aaa Gain : Baker said: : 
From Wire Services _ ie ae ' cause for “preliminary and tentative..opti-.:.. 
WASHINGTON -— Secretary of-State George © mism*‘’ in the Cuban teader's remark-to-US= 
P. Shultz, in a breakfast meeting with congres- | tejevision network interviewers last week that =! 
sional leaders yesterday, indicated the United . pe was willing to go along with any regional” 
Siatesis-pursuing a proposal by President Fi- agreement barring arms shipments in Central 
de] Castro of Cuba to settle the conflict in Cen- America and requiring withdrawal of foreign - 
_ tral America. te ol eer ace advisers from such nations as Nicaragua and 
es aes and House leaders told -report- E) Salvador: : a rei 
ers after the two-hour session‘at the State De- oe sess rday: 

_ partment that recent peace overtures from In other developments yesterday: Hard 
Castro and from Nicaragua should not be re- -Reagan and Shultz met with Ric 
jected out of hand. — Stone, the special US envoy, who gave them. 

Shultz gave every indication he is pursuing what White House a spokesman called “a re- 
the Cuban and Nicaraguan offers “to see if | port and a look ahead’ in Central America. | 
there is real sincerity and realism,” said Sen, Stone returned Tuesday from what he de 
Robert Byrd (D-W.Va.}the minority leader. | scribed as a “quite useful” 11-day tour of Lat- 

Sens. Edward M. Kennedy and Gary Hart |_ in America. cae ae = 
-{D-Colo.}, meanwhile, introduced a bill yester- Siliam Ce 


‘ | ~ William Casey, director of central intelli- 
day to prevent President Ronald Reagan from — nce. met with Rothe = Senate and House intelli- / 
sending troops into Central America without ~ ence Committees regarding covert mi tary aid 
the approval of Congress. [Page 10.] ; a jcaraguan insurgents. Senate sources Said 

Castro offered last week to pull his advisers Ceara nS bout réports th 


rs expressed concern about répo € 
out of Central America if the United States Famine oe is proposing to expand the oper- 


does the same, and Nicaragua two weeks ago 45 he program is not 


A CS eS 


Speaking of the Castro offer, Byrd said, “'! ck or setting a 


don't say we should believe everything we |; assistance, which has virtually dou- 
| hear, but I think we should pursue it and see limit on the 


rer the past year. ae Oe 
whether or not there is some substance to it.” ae Te ractment's new assistant.sec- 
. Sen. Howard H. Baker Jr. (R-Tenn.), the retary for inter-American affairs, Langhorne A. ~ 
i GAR Central American military ex-. 
ameter Jeader, told reporters, “Given the fact Bee and tbe US activities in the region. be-. 
ante ee ae pra ercar gales ad fore two House Foreign Affairs cena ee ee 
. ncilia- . a 
A ley ascribed much of ‘the confusion of . 
cat bo oace ae to be pursued and ] egies weeks” and -some of the congres- 
ine , ‘sional consternation to “premature, unauthor- 
oes pee Thomas P. O'Neill Jr., who ized, partial disclosure . .. ‘leak’ probably is the- 
tiations sounded ieee oprnicdc ‘after oe operative ‘word,” that publicized the military. 
’ Qn: , : - 
meeting. “'I don’t'see any change in our policy. Maneuvers before ae Administration: was 
at all,” said O'Neill. An aide to the Speaker. ready. : 
said, “There was nothing much -learned in 
that briefing.” eee ‘ 


inte an end to foreign advisers and arms expected to be submitted to Congress before Sep- 
supplies to the region. tember, the sources said, but Casey did not indi- 
cate any intention of scalin 


Wd 
LO re. 
“4 OE ee, 
™ me} a 
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Perspective on Politics 


by Norman C. Miller 
WASHINGTON—At a time when Presi- 
dent Reagan's gunboat diplomacy in Cen- 
tral America is arousing fears of another 
Vietnam-ivpe war, it is a bit amazing to 
find the Republican Party chairman prais- 
ing the president for effectively practicing 
“quiet diplomacy.” 
Chairman Frank Fahrenkopf writes in a 


‘current GOP publication that the president 


is doing nicely in world affairs because he 
recognizes that “the diplomatic art means 
litue more than getting things done as 
quietly, persuasively and pleasantly as 
possibje."” According to Mr. Fahrenkopf, 
Mr. Rezgan assiduously avoids the dan- 
gers of ‘noisy diplomacy, which at best is 
no diplomacy at al! but rather sometimes 
successfu bullying (that) rarejy builds re- 
spect, friendship and agreement.” 

Thus. it seems that not even the party's 
public-relations promoters can keep up 
with the umpredictable, confusing and 
scary turns in the president’s foreign poli- 
cies. It’s 4 smal] but telling sign of the in- 
competence characterizing Mr. Reagan’s 
conduct of foreign relations. 

Mosi immediately, in dealing with Cen- 
tral America, the president has succeeded 
only in scaring the American people by 
dispatching flotillas of warships to patrol 
the coasis of Nicaragua and ordering thou- 
sands of troops into Honduras for extended 
maneuvers. Responding to a public uproar, 
Mr. Reagan says plaintively that these 
massive mililary deployments are no big 
deal. Jt is a ridiculous statement, serving 
only to ieed fears that the president him- 
self doesnt understand what he is doing. 

Central America is a perfect example of . 
Presideri Reagan’s inconsistent and inco- 
herent approach to foreign policy making. 
Back ai the beginning of the Reagan ad- 
ministration. then Secretary of State Alex- 
ander Haig pumped up the Central Ameri- 
can crisis as 2 major test of U.S. ability to 
halt Soviet-inspired troublemaking. 

According to Mr. Haig, the Soviets and | 
the Cubans were masterminding and sup- | 
plying Nicaraguan-backed rebels in E) Sal- 
vador who were bent on toppling the right- 
wing government. Mr. Haig made a great_ 
to-do about this for quite a while, and for a 
larger purpose than just concern about El 
Salvador going communist. The larger pur- 
pose was to show the Soviets that the Rea- 
gan administration was led by tough guys 
who wouldn't tolerate Soviet adventur- 
ism. 


4 August 1983 


The reasoning at the time went: Where 
better to draw a line than in our own back- 
yard? It should be relatively easy to get 
the Soviets and their Cuban and Nicara- 
guan clients to back off, it was thought. 
Successful elections in El Salvador in 
March 1982 were hailed as proof the Rea- 
gan policies were working. 


Then the White House and the higher - 


levels of the State Department more or 
Jess forgot about Central America. 
(Though, evidently, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency stepped up covert aid to 
right-wing rebels-bent on overthrowing the 
Marxist Nicaraguan government.) The 


tempestuous Mr. Haig was pushed out and 
cool, calm George Shultz came aboard a 
year ago to run foreign policy. 

The problem was that Mr. Shultz had 
litle foreign-policy experience; Central 
America was just one of many complicated 
issues he didn’t know much about. And he | 
had his hands full trying to put out fires. ; 

The European allies were rebelling 
against the administration's ill-conceived ! 
and futile effort to force them into calling - 
off a natural-gas pipeline agreement with | 
the Soviets. The arms-contro] talks in Ge- : 
neva were going badly, with the Soviets 
scoring propaganda points by painting Mr. 
‘Reagan as an insincere bargainer bent on 
a dangerous escalation of nuclear weap- 
onry. The Israeli-Lebanese War erupted, 
and the administration was swept into a 
desperate effort to establish still-elusive 
peace in the Mideast. 

- Then, several months ago, the Central 
American problem was rediscovered. Al- 
most immediately, the White House asked 
Congress for much more military aid for 
E) Salvador, and in Apri] President Rea- 
gan addressed Congress to underline the 
importance of saving E] Salvador from a 
Red menace. 

A skeptica] Congress became more wor- 
ried as policy control gravitated into the 
hands of William Clark, the national secu- 
rity adviser, and William Casey, the CIA 
director. They are among the high admin- 
istration officials least respected on Capi- 
to] Hill, and with reason. Neither is well- 
versed in foreign policy; they hold their 
posts only because of 
Mr. Reagan. 

Central American policy now is in the 
hands of officials with a bias toward mili- 
tary action. This has put the U.S. at odds 
with friends as well as foes in the region. 
The Contadora group of Latin American 
nations— Mexico, Panama, Colombia and 
Venezuela—is hamstrung in its efforts to 
get Central American peace negotiations 
started. 
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- The reckless Reagan approach has even 
ad the extraordinary effect of scaring the 
generals al the Pentagon. In a cascade of 
leaks, they have indicated their fear that 
‘the administration may blunder into a 
Vietnam-type war in Central America. 

Last week’s House vote to terminate co- 
vert aid to the U.S.-backed guerrillas fight- 
dng the Nicaraguan government was a 
Clear statement of the lack of support for 
the Reagan policy. It is simplistic to attri- 
bute the House action to partisan politics 
in the Demécratic-controlied House, al- 
though partisanship was one factor. A 
president who had clearly and convinc- 
ingly explained his policy would have ral- 
lied enough public support to carry the 
House along. ? 

AS it is, the administration itself doesn't 
seem to know the ultimate aim of its Cen- 
tral American policy. Is it only to protect 
E] Salvador and other nations from a 
Marxist military threat, as the president 
Insists, or js it aimed at overthrowing the 
Nicaraguan government 2s other officials 
hint? Whatever the answer, the existence 
of the basic question at this jate Stage 
demonstrates the administration's lack of 
competence in managing vital foreign-pol- 
icy problems. 
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. By Ian Black 
Ww ashington Post Stall Writer 
Tie White House and the State Department 
zjoined with. visiting President Mobutu Sese Seko 
“of Zaire yesterday in condemning Libyan inter- 
‘vention in Chad, while efforts continued to per- 
suade France.to play a bigger military role in the 
. defense of the céntral African country. 

Pentagon officials said that about 30 US. Red- 
eve antiaircraft missiles have arrived in Chad and 
that four American military advisers would use 

+ French intermediaries to train Chad's army in 
their use. 

There were also reports that the girevati carrier 


USS Coral Sea has delayed its departure from the ° 


Mediterranean to stay with a US. carrier battle 
group operating off Libya. 

Oificiale yesterday dismissed Libyan threats to 
sink the carrier USS Eisenhower, part of the same 
hattle group. after an incident Mondav_ between 
U.S. and Libyan planes over the Gulf of Sidra. 

Siate Department spokesman John Hughes 


said the United States had “no response except to | 
sav that we recognize a 12- mile territorial limit ‘ 


and we retain our right to operate in international 
waters.” Libva claims a 60-mile limit. which in- 
cides part of the Gulf of Sidra. 
Two Airborne Warning and Control System 
surveiliance pianes landed in Egypt yesterday, 
: apparently tw observe Libvan air activity in the 
“regiim. The AWACS planes, whose radar enables 
~ them ta “see"emore than 200 miles, are to take 
f part in US,-Egvptian exercises starting- -next week, 
but Pentagon sources told the Associated Press 


=the planes had arrived early because of concern 


" mabout the’situation inChad. 77 
. At the White House; spokesman Larry Speakes 
erleatee U.S. policy on the fighting in Chad, say- 
‘ing “we condemn it in the strongest fashion.” A 
“ senior State Department official warned that if 
> Libs ‘an “aggression” succeeded in Chad, other 

countries in the region would be threatened. 
If that kind of activity passes without response 
; : will feed upon itself and pose a threat to the 


Seeks 
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U.S., Mobutu Condemn Lil 
Role 1 in Chad 


yarl 


stability and security of a rather large number of 
states,” said this official, who spoke on condition 
that he not be identified. “One could just look at. 
the map and see Sudan, “Tunisia, Egypt. Niger— 
and the list goes on.” 

Reports from Chad yesterday said that Libyan 


‘planes continued to bomb government forces in 


the strategic northern oasis of Faya Largeau, using 
fragmentation and phosphorous. bombs. 

U.S. officials said that the Libyans were not 
only providing air support for the forces of insur- 
gent leader Goukouni Oueddei, but also were in- 
volved on the ground in combat and logistical 
roles. 

Intelligence reports showed increased Libyan 


activity on each side of the Libya-Chad border, a . 


factor that officials said would have to be taken 
into account in determining further U.S. re- 
sponses. 

The State Department said it could not confirm 
a Libyan claim that Chadian President Hissene 
Habre had been killed in the bombing. “We think 
that report is incorrect,” Hughes said. Chad earlier 
denied the report. 

Mobutu, who has sent 1,800 troops and six air- 
craft to support the Habre government, told re- 


porters vesterday that. he believes the situation in 


Chad “is’ getting worse, particularly with the in- 
tensification of the bombing raids on the civilian 
population of Faya Largeau - 

Mobutu lunched at the State Department with 
Vice President. Bush, Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz. CIA Director William J. Casey and other 
senior U.S. officials. He is to see President Reagan 
today. 


v 


US. officials praised Mobutu for his “coura- .. 


~'geous action” in sending troops to Chad and said 


that Zaire was not being asked to increase its con- - 


tribution to Chad's defense. They said that some 
of Zaire’s expenses had been met. out of $7 million 
in emergency U.S. aid to Habre. 

Officials indicated that the Reagan administra- 
tion is continuing to urge France to give aerial 
cover to Chadian government forces, but there has 
been little response. 


conzaE 
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Tegucigalpa, Hondurus:—There is 
no doubt that Centra] America is on a 
war footing. Here in Honduras, which 


is officially at peace, armed troops are” 


everywhere to be seen. lt is from Hon- 
duras that anti-Sandinista Nicaraguans ; 
who are now fighting the Marxist 
government receive aid and supplies, : 
and in which some are based. In addi- 
tion, a U.S. military base manned by 
110 Green Berets to train at least 2,500 
soldiers of El! Salvador is being 
established here. There is, as a result, 
increasing talk of war breaking out be- 
tween Nicaragua and Honduras. 


Clashes along the Honduran-Nicara- 
guan border have been bloody. So far 
this year, at least 500 troops and civil- 
ians have been kjlled in rugged moun- 
tains separating the two nations. The 
counterrevoluttonaries, called 
“Contras,’’? move with little difficulty 
in a Strip some 20 miles deep along the 
border. One of the biggest offensives, a 
rebel thrust toward the mountain town 
of Jalapa early in May, involved up to 
1,500 guerrillas, Managua considers 
the attack serious enough to commit its 
regular troops to the area instead of 
relying on local milidia and reserves as 


in the past. 
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‘Contras’ Pose a Major Threat to 


“Rebels Could Fight 


Without U.S. Backing 
U.S, officials in the region say that 


iivethéwnoniber:of-guerrilliasi fighting -the 


Nicaraguan government has increased 
by about one-third to 8,000 in the last 
two months and that the rebels have 
enough support inside the country now 
to continue fighting without U.S. back- 
ing. 

‘Intelligence estimates predict that the 
forces will grow larger and that in six 
months they will contro! almost -one- 
third of the population in rural areas 
and more than half of Nicaragua’s 
57,143 square miles of territory. The 


- Contras, it is said, are already larger 


and better-armed than the 6,000 leftist 
guerritlas in El] Salvador. The Nicara- 
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By ALLAN C. BROWNFELD 


While in Honduras, this writer had 
the opportunity to meet with Edgar 
Chamorro Coronel, one of the seven-. 
man directorate of the Contras, for- 
mally called the Nicaraguan Demo- 
cratic Force (FDN). 

Chamorro’s credentials are im- 
pressive. He took post-graduate studies 
in the U.S. at Marquette and Harvard 
universities and was a Dean of the 
Faculty of Humanities at the University 
of Cemral America in Nicaragua. He 
was also the leader of the Conservative - 
party, which led the opposition to 
President Anastasio Somoza before the 
rise Lo power of the Sandinistas. 

Chamorro declared: ‘‘lt is not ac- 
curate at al] 10 say that the FDN js com- 
posed of former followers of Somoza. I 
and most of the others active in this 


movement opposed Somoza just as we - 


oppose the Sandinistas today. We op- 
pose both of them because neither 
believes in freedom and democracy, 
which we support.- 

‘Within our group there are many 
political and economic opinions to be . 
found. The FDN was formed for the ; 
purpose of continuing the historic 
struggle of the Nicaraguan people for - 
their liberty which, after the overthrow | 
of the Somoza dictatorship, vas : 
betrayed by the FSLN in behalf of in- 
ternational communism.” 


Nicaragua Has Been 
‘Cubanized’ and ‘Sovietized’ wa 


Chamorro says that Nicaragua js, at! 
the present time, ‘‘an occupied coun- 
try.”’ He notes that ‘‘The Cubanization - 
and Sovietization of Nicaragua can 
only be compared to the effort made in 


1856 by William Walker and his . 


mercenaries tO institute slavery in the 
country. 


“There are approximately 10,000 — 


Cubans in Nicaragua at the present 
time, all of whom have had military 
training in the Cuban militia. Some 
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President’s Strong Man 
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‘Stretches South 


By Lou Cannon 
Washington Post Staff Writer 


National security affairs adviser William P. 


Clark has emerged as the strong man of President. 


Reagan's many-sided policy in Central America, 
according to the assessment of administration of- 
ficials close to the process.” = sy: 

These officials cite Clark’s role in all of the im- 
portant military ahd diplomatic decisions that 
have ied to increased U.S: involvement in Central 


Clark’s role is not that of a lone wolf, his boost- 
ers and critics in the administration agree. They 
say he has been effective because he is close to the 
president, whom he served as chief of staff in 1967 
during Reagan’s first term as governor of Califor- 
nia, and because he understands how to push 
presidential decisions through the bureaucracy. 

On the subject of the Kissinger commission and 
the Stone appointment, Clark worked closely with 
U.N. Ambassador Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, whom he 


America: They point out ‘that Clark was an advo- sent-on a fact-finding mission to Central America 
cate and implementer of the increase in covert aid yy ee ea Tee es Tabet at ge 
to rebels in Nicaragua proposed by CIA’ Director ca : ste iets _ recommenda- 
William J. Casey and that he favored the large- a nitarion™ | id pres peda os economic and 
scale military and naval exercises in Central a rio aes on ich have been incorporated 
America put forward by Pentagon planners. i PAs menage fpeopnaiey oak Propes: 
On the diplomatic front, Clark is given the : feels of the Kiesin nf pe icy © 8 Major 
credit, or blame, for choosing former secretary of On the questi ae of expanded aid: to dhe lis 
state Henry A. Kissinger as chairman of the Na- backed, anti-Sandinista fines in Nicaragua Clark 
tional Bipartisan Commission on Central America. ie arted) eed wih Chseve whese ae : is té 
Special envoy Richard B. Stone, who nominally. ; P 4 ih denntea? : P al f 
reports to the State Department, also was Clark's 15000 t : ev sh cas * He CUITEDE vor CIA 
. choice, reportedly over the objection of Thomas O. offi ele roops was opposed by some senior 
Enders, the former assistant secretary of state for Clank aidinot discal propose the stepped-u 
inter-American affairs. The choice of Stone put jevel-of pmilitaky = - le oak a3 ria 
the White House stamp on negotiations which SEE Oe DUE very TBD eUNE Ey Oral B BANG OUL DE: 3 
Stone has conducted with leaders of the Sandi- asked the question at National Security Plan- 
nista Nicaraguan government and the leftist guer- ning Group, saying the president wanten to Bao 
sills movement in Rl Galvadan: ian oo be done to “keep the pressure up” in 
“On Central America, Clark is Reagan’s person- : TL esiieas g speed-up re ine Hmeuwe and 
heeds pelea pas eon x an increase in the size of the military and naval 
fieial desarhed st “He's Snergieine (iesveremt forces that will stage protracted exercises in the 


Clark’s pre-eminence in all aspects of the pro- Feel AEF at ene 

Pp oe dey In this case, officials said, the proposals were 
cess has shattered his passion for anonymity and pushed, with Clark’s backing, by Under Secretary 
vesterday prompted the administration to play - of Defense Fred C. Ikle and and Deputy Assistant 
down his importance. After Clark appeared on the Secretary Nestor D. Sanchez : 
cover of Time magazine this week, White House - Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger’s 
officials made a public show of emphasizing the role is a matter of some controversy in the admin- 
involvement inCentral American policy of Sec- " istration. In 1981, Weinberger clashed with then- | 
Sees cP oi eter aa dead Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr., who he 
sessighal ieaders saw as favoring the use of U.S. combat troops in 


. : ‘ the region. 
One source said that the attention given to : : ar ; : : 
Sirulta,,. who, Sill appear on/Capitol “Hill-today... Weinberger said in an interview with The 


ee eines aly Washington Post that his current support of ad- 
ae ioe a am ministration policy is “fully consistent” with his 
Suri “co labored and oovioue? that iemnavaeve earlier views since US. troops will not now be in- 
edhe uteocie citer: ; volved in any combat role. However, another high 

PPOs ; official in the administration referred approvingly 
to Weinberger as “a good soldier,” a term usually 


‘reserved for officials who have opposed policy po- 
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The Showdown Over 
CIA's “Dirty Tricks” 


Even if the “secret war” 

in Nicaragua is endorsed by 
Congress, debate over covert 
action will not end. 


The uproar in Congress over Central 
Intelligence Agency support for Nica- 
ragua’s anti-Sandinista rebels is the 
storm front of a bigger controversy 
about covert U.S. actions worldwide. 

The broad issue at stake in the battle, 
which was headed for a showdown in 
Congress in late July, is this: Is it mora! 
or even feasible. for the United States, 
with its open society, to employ “dirty 
tricks” to promote its foreign policy? 

At a rare closed session of the House 
of Representatives on July 19, adminis- 
tration critics used the moral argument 
in calling for a cutoff of funds to 10,000 
or more rebels in Nicaragua. 

That argument is summed up by 
Representative Lee Hamilton (D-Ind.) 
with the claim that the “secret war’ in 
Nicaragua “undercuts the U.S. image 
in the world as a nation that acts legal- 
ly, fairly, decently and overtly.” 

_ Aid held vital. White House officials 

insist that help for the anti-Sandinista 
guerrillas is vital to stop the flow of 
military supplies from Nicaragua's 
Marxist government to leftist guerrilla 
forces in E] Salvador and elsewhere in 
Central Arnerica. 

The controversy is shaping up as a 
major test not only for Reagan's Cen- 
tra] American policy but also for his 
plan to rehabilitate covert action as a 
kev element in U.S. overseas strategy. 
In this, he has reversed a policy initiat- 
ed during the Ford and Carter admin- 


istrations that wrtally BREE FUP Relea. my 


Cl4’s department of * 


The action by Presidents Ford and 
Carter stemmed from disclosures in 
1974 and 1975 that CIA clandestine 
operations had included spying on 
Americans—such as in illegally open- 
ing mai] and penetrating antiwar orga- 
nizations—and plotting to assassinate 
several hostile foreign leaders. 

Rebuilding. Over the past 30 
months, William Casey, Reagan’s C1A 
director, has given high priority to re- 
philding the agenev’s capability to con- 
duct covert operations. The adminis- 
tration has left little doubt that it sees 
such actions as essential and legitimate 
weapons in America’s arsenal. 

Now, that policy is facing its stiffest 
challenge from the congressional] re- 
volt against supporting anti-Sandinista 
guerrillas in Nicaragua. Why has the 
operation triggered such a reaction? 

One reason is widespread concern 
about the danger that the U.S. will be 
drawn into a shooting war in Central 


America. 
show a 
Americar. 
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Congress, too, now subjects covert 
activity to close monitoring—a duty it 
took on formally after the scandals that 
broke in the mid-1970s. 

Other operations. Intelligence spe- 
cialists point out that, while the Nicara- 
guan project is under attack, other co- 
vert operations have come to light 
without provoking a negative reaction. 
A notable example is CIA support for 
anti-Soviet rebels in Afghanistan. 

“Nobody is raising a finger to that,” 
observes former CIA Director Stans- 
field Turner, “because we'd be glad if 
Afghan freedom fighters take over 
their government.” 

Still, there is a faction of lawmakers 
that is challenging not only the Nicara- 
guan action but also, on principle, the 
morality of American covert opera- 
tions. Critics such as Representative 
Jim Leach (R-Iowa) sav these actions 
make hypocrisy of democratic law and 
lower the United States “down into the 
gutter of Communist-type behavior.” 

Aside from moral considerations, crit- 
ics claim that covert actions have 
proved counterproductive, leaving a 
legacy of bitterness against the U.S. in 
many parts of the world. They attribute 


CiA-backed Nicaraguan rebels are at the heart of the covert-action controversy. 
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How Presidents Pick Their Key People Determines | 
Whether the White House Gets Things Done or Is 
Torn Apart. Here’s How President Reagan Staffed 
His Presidency, and How His People Measure Up. — 


By Fred Barnes 


onald Reagan did not know | 
Donald Regan. He'd not 
only never met the man, 
he'd never heard of him. 
And in the joyous days of 
November 1980, after he 


had won the presidency from Jimmy ' 


Carter in a Jandslide, it wasn't likely that 
he ever would. Who needed Regan? He 
was president of Mermill Lynch. the bro- 
kerage firm. and 2 contributor to Carter’s 
campaign. Sure, Regan had some cre- 
dennals—he was a millionaire from the 
Wall Stree: financial community, and thus 
was a possible Treasury Secretary—but 
the President-elect had alreadv settled on 
someone -for that job. William Simon, 
the imperious and ambitious Treasury 
Secretary under President Ford. wanted 
to be Defense Secretary in the new Rea- 
gan administration, but he had agreed 
unhappily to accept his oid post at 
Treasury. 

Only there was a catch. Simon was 
insisting on being the economic czar, the 
overlord of Treasury, the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, and the Council of 
Economic Advisers. As envisioned by 
Simon, he would be a kind of depury 


president for economic affairs, a Cabinet . 


Secretary more equal than the others. 
Not surprisingly, some of Reagan's ad- 
visers gagged on this. 
had to be separate 


ton fnend. Even Justin Dari. the. Cali- 


"We all felt OMB ~ 
.’’ said Nevada Senator | 
Pau) Laxalt, Reagan's closest Washing- - 


: ¢ame to Reagan, sull in Ca 


fornia industrialist and stalwart of Rea- 
gan’s kitchen cabinet of old California 
friends. tempered his enthusiasm for Si- 
mon. Yet. if Simon shaved back a linle 
on his demands. he was set for Treasury 
Secretary. lt was, Laxalt said, 

Just_before Thanksgiving, 


Simon. ‘I've got a,bombshell for you,”’ 
Reagan told his advisers, gathered around 
a conference table at the Los Angeles | 
law firm of Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher. 
“‘T've just had a message from Bill Si- 
mon in Saudi Arabia and he was tying 
to ger to me to tel] me to take his name 
out of consideration.’ Simon's feelings 
had been hurt when he was shunned as 
Pentagon chief and resisted in his bid to 
be economic czar. He thought he had 
been treated disrespecrfully. 

Most of Reagan's advisers, a blend of 
campaign aides and affluent California 
friends, were surprised by Simon's with- 
drawal] and not sure what to do next. The 
exception was E. Pendleton James, a tal- 
ent scoul brought into the campaign by ~ 
Edwin Meese Ill. ‘‘Governor,’’ James 
chimed in, 
Regan."’ Well before election day, James 
had contacted Regan abouta government , 
position in case Reagan won. ‘‘] have a 
gut feeling for talent,"” James said. **] © 
thought Don would be a star.” 
was interested. And now, Reagan lis- 
tened intently as James listed Regan’s 
virtues. ‘‘Who else knows nim?’* Rea- 


gan asked. Campaign chairman William 
Casey. already targeted to become CIA 
director, said he did—and spoke well of - 


him. The more Reagan heard, the more 


“done.” - 


a message ~ 
ifornia, trom 
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Gening one oF thes LOp positions in- 
volves the second truism of staffing an 
admimstrauon. a2 truism descnbed by 2 
Reagan transiuon official: ° ‘To geia job. 
you gomz have a rabbi.*” That means 5 
sponsor. Someone who wil] toss out vour - 
name when the guvs are sitting around 
the table. Tne dest sponsor of all is the 
President himself. William French Smith 
Richard 
Schweiker the Secretary of Health and | 
‘Human Services, and William Casey the. 
-C1A director because they asked their : 
|inepd Ronald Reagan for those positions | 
‘and he said yes: 


es 
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Commerce Secretary: There isn’t 
much ta this job. Whai there is of it, 
Malcolm Baldnge handies capably. Many _ 
' famous politicians have been Commerce 
| Secretamn+—Herber Hoover under Pres- 
ident Warren Harding, Henry Wallace 
meet Roosevelt, Averell Harriman un- 

er Truman, Maurice Stans under Nixon, 


ee Richardson under Foré—but they | 
are known for their exploits in other po- |. 
Al Commerce, they merely _ 


sitions. 
marked ume. 

Baldrige is doing the same. He would 
love to replace Stockman as budge di- 
; Tector or Regan as Treasury Secretary. 
No one, and “cenainly nol Baldrige. an- 
gles for Commerce. Richardson got there 
only because Kissinger ~wouldn’: stand . 
Jor his appointment as CIA director 10 


‘succeed William Colby:.2 switch that 


Ford wanied to make in 1975. Ford had 
to bring George Bush back from China 
insieaG anc give Richardson, who was 
ambassador to Great Britain. the do- 
mesic boopy prize. the post of Cor 
merce Secretary. 


SHUI 

Secretary of Energy: Not mucb-to 
compare here. Edwards rates the lowest 
among Reagan appointees, but neitber 
' Schlesinger nor Charles Duncan did 


‘ stikinglw bener under :Carter. Schies-_ 


“let me tell you about Don - 


Regan - 


inger. a good budget:director, CLA -chief~ 
and Defense Secretary under Nixon and 
Ford. came up with the ill-fated energy . 
planthat called fora huge tax hike. -When 
Carter took the opposite tack, decon- 
tolling oi] prices, theenergy crisis began . 
to ease. Edwards fomented 2 neediess 
fight with Stockman over budget cuts, 
which he was sure-to Jose. His Teplace- : 
tment, Donald Hode). is far more im- 
pressive. 
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